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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY 
146 W. Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 
THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States of America 
(except in Chicago, where it is $1.25), and Mexicq; 
in Canada, #1.10; andin all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to"which your subscription is 
paid. For instance, “ decl0"’ on your label shows 
that it is paid to the end of December, 1910. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, 
but change the date on your address-label, 
which shows thatthe money has been received 
and credited. 


Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 





DISCOUNTS: 
3 times r4c a line gtimesricaline _ 
a e 12 “ (1 yr.) roc a line 


Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 
Goes to press the 6th of each month. 





National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
(Organized in 1870.) 


Objects. 


1. To promote the interests of bee-keepers. 
2. To protect and defend its members in 
their lawful rights as to keeping bees 
To enforce laws against the adulteration 
of honey. 
Membership Dues. 


One dollar a year. 


Officers and Executive Committee. 


President—GEORGE W. York, Chicago, Il. 
Vice-President—W. D. WRIGHT, Altamont, 


Secretary—Louts H. SCHOLL, New Braun- 
fels, Tex. 
Treas. & Gen. Mgr.—N. E. FRANCE, Platte- 
ville, Wis 
Twelve Directors. 
G. M. Doolittle, Borodino, N. Y. 
Jas. A. Stone, Rt. 4, Springfield, I11. 
R. A. Holekamp, 4263 Va. Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
Wm. McEvoy, Woodburn, Ont., Canada. 
M. H. Mendleson, Ventura, Calif. 
R. C. Aikin, Loveland, Colo. 
R. L. Taylor, Lapeer, Mich. 
E. D. Townsend, Remus, Mich. 
Udo Toepperwein, San Antonio, Tex. 
J. E. Crane, Middlebury, Vt. 
E F. Atwater. Meridian, Idaho. 
R. A. Morgan, Vermilion, S. Dak. 


Areyou amember? If not, why not send 


the annual dues of $1.00 a¢ ence to Treas. 
France, or to the office of the American Bee 
Journal, 146 . Superior St., Chicago, III.? 
it will be a promptly to the Treas- 


ure r,anda receipt mailed to you by him, It 

‘he desire of the officers to increase the 
membership to 5000 by the end of 1910. Every 
progressive bee-keeper should be a member 
of this, the greatest bee-keepers’ organiza- 
tion in America. 












fed cut green bone lay BEST MADE 
more eggs. Get a Crown Bone Lowest 
Cutter. Send to-day for catalogue. Price 
Wilson Bros., Box $14, Easton, Po. [iain 














Untested Italian Queen-Bees 


Our Standard-Bred 


6 Queens for $4.00; 3 for $2.10; 
1 for 75 cents. 


For a number of years we have been sending out to 
bee-keepers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens. 
purely mated, and all right in every respect. Here is 
what a few of those who received our Queens have to say 
about them: 


GEORGE W. YorK & Co.:—The two queens received of you some 
time ago are fine They are good breeders, and the workers ar 
showing up fine I introduced them among black bees, and the bees 
are nearly yellow now, and are doing good work. aw 

. W. SWAN. 


a Co, Kan, July 16. 

GxrorGE W. York & Co.:—After importing queens for 15 years you 
have sent me the best She keeps 9 1-2 Langstroth frames fully oc 
cupied to date, and. although I kept the hive well contracted. to force 
them to swarm. they have never built a queen-cell, and will put up 
100 pounds of honey if the flow lasts this week. 

Ontario, Canada July 22 Cuas. MITCHELL 


GEORGE W. YorkK & Co.:—The queen I bought of gon has proven a 


geek. one, and has given me some of the best colonie 


ashington Co., Va., July 22. x. P. OGLESBY. 


GrorGE W. York & Co.:—The queen I received of you a few days 
ago came through O, K . and I want to say that she is a beauty. I im- 
mediately introduced her intoa colony which had been queenless for 

days. She was accepted by them, and has gone to work nicely. I 
am highly pleased with her and your promptness in filling my order. 
My father, whois an old bee keeper, pronounced her very fine. You 
will hear from me again when I am in need of something in the bee 
line. E. E. McCoum. 


Marion Co., Il, July 13, 

We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and con- 
tinue thereafter on the plan of “first come first served.” 
The price of one of our Untested Queens alone is 75 
cents, or with the old American Bee Journal for one 
year—both for $1.40. Three Queens (without Journal) 
would be $2.10, or 6 for $4.00. Full instructions for in- 
troducing are sent with each Queen, being printed on the 
underside of the address-card on the mailing-cage. You 
cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine 
Standard-Bred Queens. 


George W. York & Co., 146 W. Superior st. Chicago, Ill. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





FOR SALE 


Queens and Honey. 


Also three Remington 
Typewriters, These machines cost, new, 
$100 each; they look like new, and work like 
new. Will take $35 each, or will exchange 
for anything we can use. 


QUIRIN - THE -QUEEN -BREEDER, 
BELLEVUE, OHIO 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Mott’s Strain of Italians ! 


Golden or R. C. Untested, 65c; Tested, $1.15. 

Natural Golden from Imported stock—Un- 

tested, $1.00; Tested, $1.50. See list. 
NUCLEI. Leaflets — “* How to Introduce 


Queens,” 15c; “‘ How to Increase,” 15c—both, 
25 cents. 4Atf 


E. E. MOTT, Glenwood, Mich. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








Comb & Extracted Honey 


Write us when you have any to offer, naming 
your lowest price, freight paid Cincinnati. We 
buy every time your price justifies, and we re- 
mit the very day shipment arrives. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


‘THE BUSY BEE-MEN”’ 
51 Walnut Street, 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Just a Few Plain Facts as to Why You Should Join 


The Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association 


Two people working together are more than twice as 


strong as one. This strength multiplies as numbers in- 
crease. But numbers alone are not sufficient. There must 
be Action. And this action must be well directed, and with 
a purpose in view. Ifa number of people work together to 
attain a given object, it is next to impossible to prevent 
them attaining it. Hence,if a number of bee-keepers, in 
the form of an association, work together for better market 
conditions, success is almost certain. 


And This is What We Are Doing 


This fall the seventh annual booklet has been pub- 
lished. It gives the name, address, and honey report of each 
member. This booklet is then advertised in the bee-jour- 
nals, and sent to all who request it. In this way each mem- 
ber is certain that his name goes before buyers all over the 
United States. The logical outcome is better markets, as 
each member is brought in touch with more buyers. This 
is proven by the fact that many of our members now sell as 
soon as, or before, the honey is ready to ship. 
cent have already sold this year’s crop. 


But We were Not Satisfied to Stop There 


No, we went further and compiled a list of 100 buyers 
with addresses. We wrote each one of them asking what 
kind of honey they wanted, how put up, and how much. 
While not all replied, yet of those who did reply the demand 
was for Over One Million Pounds of Honey. This list 
was sent to each member, which enabled him to write at 
once to the buyer who wanted just what he had for sale. 


Each Member Advised as to Market Conditions 


The Executive Board then sent out to each member a 
recommendation as to what should be obtained for honey 
this vear f. o. b. cars at producer’s station. 


A large per- 


Reasons for this 








conclusion were also given. This meant much to the begin- 
ner who did not know what he should ask for his honey, 
after he had produced it. It also helped the old producer by 
preventing the new, inexperienced man from dumping his 
crop on the market at any old price offered. 


Our Membership is Not Confined to Michigan 


No, we now have members in twelve States. Some of 
the leading bee-keepers in the land are enrolled with us, as 
well as others who are just starting. Both find it profitable 
to belong to the Michigan. Our system of finding markets 
by mail helps all, no matter where they reside. 


Membership from Now to Jan. 1, 1912, for $1 


That is just exactly what we will do. It is now too 
late to have your name in this year’s booklet, as it is already 
published, but we will credit your membership to January 
1, 1912, which will include the next year’s booklet. In addi 
tion, we will send you at once the list of 100 buyers, putting 
you atonce in touch with new markets, and send you the 
Executive Board’s recommendation in regard to markets. 


Don’t Forget that We are Growing 
But the larger we are the more we can do for you. 


Your individual strength 
number you are united with. 


increases in proportion to the 
That is why we want you with, 


us. And you should not hesitate to come with us. You 
have worked hard for your honey. Now that vou have it, 
you should not hesitate to put in One Dollar with your 
brothers to work for better market conditions. Send in 


your Dollar at once,and get by return mail the buyers’ 
names, the Executive Board’s 
tificate of membership in the 
tion in the United States. 
tion. Address, 


recommendation, and a cer- 
livest bee-keepers’ 
Booklet sent 


assocla 


free upon applica 


Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
E. B. TYRRELL, Secretary, 


230 Woodland Ave., 
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Don’t Spoil Your Success at the 11th Hour!! 


You and your bees have worked hard all summer to show results. 
Your sections are now all filled with beautiful snow-white honey. 
Your crop isin. You are ready for the harvest. Now is the critical period. 





Be wise. Be careful. --- Insist on Lewis Shipping-cases --- made out of 
bright polished Basswood, accurately fitted --- complete with or without 


glass, neat, attractive, ‘‘ nobby.”’ : 
Make your Honey bring better prices by using them. Now furnished with cor- 
rugated paper in addition to the regular kind. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wis., 30 Distributing Houses 


Bee-Keepers QUEENS Vor°e's'ssnaca QUEENS 


14x44 1-Piece 2-Beeway Sections 





$3.25 per 1000. Plain, 25c less. turn mail. 


6: 
Send your order to-day. Also write for ( at: DANIEL WURTH, Rt. 1, Wapato, Wash. 
IAt 


alog. 
AUG. LOTZ & CO., 
BOYD, WIS 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Golden and 
Queens IMPORTED STOCK ! 


Goldens mated to Imported Stock. If you 
want HONEY, try my Superior Strain. 


Untested, 75 cents each; $4.40 for 6 ; $8.75 per dozen. Tested, $1.00 each. Queens sent by re- 
Atf 

















Untested, 6sc each; 6 for $3.50. Tested, $1.co 
each; 6 for $5.50. 

Safe arrival. No disease. 8atf 
N. FOREHAND, Ft. Deposit, Ala. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Scoggins Strain Bees ! 
To The People: 


; I have more orders for Untested and Tes- 
ted Queens than I can fill this year. But I 
have a Few Fine Breeders that were rear 
ed this year. Price, $3.00 and $5,00 each. 


J. B. Scoggins, Fouke, Miller Co., Ark. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. We Are Still Here—Rearing Those Fine Superior 














DOOLITTLE & CLARK GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 
Have some fine ITALIAN BREED- If you want to get a larger crop of Honey than usual 
IN JEENS at $2.50, $5.00, : ) , get Hall Superior 
Soen “nbnakedd hase Gee ean Golden Queens NOW for 1911. Untested Queens—I for $1.00; 6 for $5.00; 12 
$.00 per dozen. Send tor Circular for $9.00. Write us your wants. 


Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. T. S. HALL, JASPER, Pickens Co., GEORGIA. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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Keeping Honey 


All are not agreed as to some of the 
points about keeping honey, but prob- 
ably all are agreed that it is a good 
thing to keepit warm. Some would 
say hot. If acool,damp time comes, 
artificial heat may well be used. At 
other times the heat of the sun may 
serve, with dark walls and roof to ab- 
sorb the heat of the sun. 


What about ventilation ? S. D. House, 
a man whose word deserves considera- 
tion, says in the Bee-Keepers’ Review: 


““Comb honey needs a high temperature, 
with no ventilation, to cure it properly; the 
least it is exposed to the atmosphere the 
better, unless it could be in a direct current 
of air. 

Perhaps something depends upon 
the comparative heat of the inside and 
the outside air. Suppose a door or 
window on each of two opposite sides 
of the honey-room, each opening fur- 
nished with a screen. Without doubt 
it will be better to keep everything 
closed tight at night, as the admission 
of the cool night air could only do 
harm. Inthe morningtheclosed room 
will be much warmer than the outside 
air. But it has cooled off to some ex- 
tent throughout the night, and in the 
course of the forenoon the outside air 
will warm up until it is warmer than 
the air of the closed room. Will it not 
be well then to open_up and let in the 
outside warmer air’? Then after the 
middle of the day all may be again 
closed. 





Improvement of Bees 


From time to time the advice is 
given to breed from the best so as to 
increase the average per colony, yet 
probably only a small number of bee- 
keepers act upon the advice. In the 
average apiary it will likely be found 
that some colony produces double the 
average yield, while another does not 
produce half as much as the average. 


Indeed there may be found a colony 
which in an ordinary year produces 
nothing. And yet that non-producer 
is allowed to continue, because it does 
not enter the head of the owner that it 
isalossto him. It is a loss in two 
ways. It consumes just as much stores 
as his best storing colony, provided 
the colonies are equally populous, thus 
using up what might be stored as sur- 
plus by other colonies. That is bad 
enough, but perhaps the greater loss 
occurs from the fact that the drones 
from this poor colony meet the young 
queens of the better colonies, thus 
bringing down the average yield for 
the future. So it might be a profitable 
thing to brimstone such a colony 
rather than to let it continue on its 
own way. 

A little figuring may do no harm. 
Suppose an apiary of 100 colonies 
which average, one year with another, 
75 pounds of honey per colony, which 
is sold at 8 cents per pound. Suppose 
the best colony in the apiary yields 
double the average, or 150 pounds. 
Now if the owner requeen his apiary 
with young queens of that best stock, 
and if each colony in the apiary then 
yields 150 pounds each; or, in other 
words, if he increases the average yield 
75 pounds per colony, that 75 pounds 
at 8 cents a pound will be $6, and that 
will amount to an increase of $600 a 
year for the whole apiary. Would not 
$600 a year pay him pretty big wages 
for the work of requeening ? 


But that “if” in the case is to be 
reckoned with,and it mayas well be 
said at once that no such result would 
follow. For future storing depends 
not only upon the young queens that 
are reared, but also upon the drones 
with which they are mated. If the 
bee-keeper rears all his queens from 
that 150-pound colony, and if all his 
young queens meet drones from his 
own apiary, these drones being of 
average 75-pound stock, then the re- 


sultant will be an average of 150 and 
75, or 112%. That would make an aver- 
age increase of 37% pounds, or an in- 
crease of 3750 pounds for the whole 


apiary. At& cents a pound that comes 
to just $300. Even that would be good 
pay. 


But again there is an “if.” “If” his 
queens meet drones from his own 
apiary. They may meet drones from 
surrounding apiaries. Possibly these 
may be better than his own drones 
probably worse. The larger his own 
apiary, and the fewer surrounding bees, 
the better his chances. If his apiary is 
of considerable size, he may improve 
his chances by encouraging drones 
only in his best colonies. 

Although it may not be practical to 
reduce the matter to exact figures, 
enough is clear to show that the bee- 
keeper who has colonies of varying 
degrees of excellence (and that takes 
in nearly all bee-keepers), may make a 
tidy sum by giving attention to the 
rearing of queens from its best stock. 

In many cases, however, the best 
colony in an apiary is nothing to boast 
of, and as a preliminary step one or 
several good queens should be pur- 
chased from some reliable dealer. 





Longevity in Bees 


Occasionally some one gives expres- 
sion to the thought that longevity is an 
important factor in the bee-keeping 
world. Certainly a worker which lives 
a few days longer than the average 
would be expected to gather more than 
the average, provided the few addi- 
tional days of its life be added to the 
length of time it spends as a fielder. 
But how are we to determine which 
bees have the longest lives? F. Dun- 
das Todd, writing in the Bee-Keepers’ 
Review, takes the number of dead bees 
found onthe bottom-board in winter 
as an index, and says: 


‘This summer, therefore, I am_ going to 


rear my new queens from the colony that 
showed the fewest dead on the bottom 
board, and permit drones to fly from the 
hives that approached the nearest to the 
best. 


As a general principle this may be 
accepted as correct, but there are 
things that make exceptions, and these 
things must be considered in making 
any decision. 


The colonies must be ot 
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equal strength to make a 


fair compari- 
son. They must stop breeding in the 


fall at the same time. A colony that 
stops breeding in August ought to 
show a greater proportion of dead 
bees than one which continues a month 
or two later. 

Why not measure the longevity of 
the workers by the longevity of the 
queen ? If the queens of one strain of 
bees live longer than those of another 
strain, is it not a fair guess that there 
will be a proportionate difference in 
the lives of the workers? One man 
says his queens do their best work in 
their first year, and that he wants to 
requeen annually. Another says his 
queens do as good work in the second, 
or even in the third, as in the first year. 
The difference may be in the bees 
themselves. But the question still re- 
mains: If a worker lives longer than 
the average, will the nurse-period and 
the field-period be both extended, or 
will the extension apply only to the 
field-period of its life ? 





Few or Many Colonies for Great- 
est Enjoyment ? 


One of the brightest of apicultural 
writers of the present day is L. S. 
Crawshaw, who, under the title “ Cap- 
pings of Combs” serves up regularly 
for the readers of the British Bee Jour- 
nala feast of good things. He gen- 
erally confines himself to comments 
upon items that have appeared in pre- 
vious numbers, and whatever writer 
makes a slip in any way is likely to be 
held up by the aforesaid Mr. Crawshaw. 
So reliable is Mr. Crawshaw generally 
in all his views, and so rarely does he 
lay himself open to criticism, that when 
occasion offers one can not resist the 
temptation to make the most of it, 
although one may be fairly certain of 
being gibbeted by Mr. Crawshaw for 
such temerity. Yet the gibbeting will 
be sure to be done with such good na- 
ture that the victim will feel that it is a 
favor rather than a punishment. 

Mr. Crawshaw says this in the British 
Bee Journal: 

[It is possible that some sort of belief ob- 
tains that happiness increases with posses- 
sion even of bee-hives. May I assure those 
enthusiastic beginners this is by no means 
necessarily the case, but rather the reverse. 
In the firstecstasy of bee-delight a beginner 
is apt to outrun his powers. More true enjoy- 
ment can be obtained from one or two hives 
than from a large apiary. There comes a 
time when the work detracts from the pure 
pleasure of the amateur and the unalloyed 
delight of study. There is even a reduction 
in the record harvests which may be ob- 
tained from a few thoroughly-understood 
and properly-tended hives. 

Asa preliminary question, one may 
ask whether the enjoyment of the bee- 
keeper is really in the possession of 

‘hives,” or in what the hives contain. 
In other words, has so accurate a 
writer as Mr. Crawshaw sufficient ex- 
cuse for following the too common 
error of saying “hive” when “colony” 
is meant ? 

Passing that, however, as of minor 
consideration, let us come to the more 
serious part. Mr. Crawshaw desires to 
warn the beginner not “to outrun his 
powers,” and so not to increase the 
number of his colonies faster than he 
gains ability to manage them. And in 
that he is quite right. But in trying to 
maks him content with his present 


numbers is there any need to dampen 
unnecessarily the expectations of the 
beginner as tothe future ? Practically, 
Mr. Crawshaw says, “ My young friend, 
make the best of the present, for you 
will not have the same fun out of bee- 
keeping when you havea larger apiary; 
what is now delight will become 
drudgery, and even the yields from 
your colonies will not be what they are 
now.” Will not the poorer outlook for 
the future largely reduce the joy of the 
present? For the beginner’s enjoy- 
ment generally has principal reference 
to the big things he is going to do in 
the future. 

One can not help wondering whether 
Mr. Crawshaw is speaking from his 
own experience. If so, is it an average 
experience ? Certainly it does not 
agree with the experience of the writer. 
Take that last statement in the passage 
quoted, the reduction in record har- 
vests. That, of course, refers to the 
yield per colony. The writer had 
smaller yields per colony when he had 
only half a dozen colonies than when 
the number neared 400. 


Note the fallacy involved in that “ few 
thoroughly understood and properly 
tended hives.” As who should say: 
“A man has only a certain amount of 
understanding. If it be divided among 
a few colonies it will cover the ground 
well, but if it be divided among a large 
number it will be too thin.” In all 
conscience, if a man understands thor- 
oughly what to do with one colony, 
will he not understand just as well 
what should be done with two, or with 
a hundred? Can he not tend the hun- 
dred or more just as well as he can 
tend the one, so long as the number is 
not too great for the time he Has to de- 
vote to them ? 


Even if the yield should be less per 
colony, as it may be in some places, on 
account of the smaller pasturage per 
colony with the greater number, there 
is more real enjoyment in the thought 
of 5000 pounds from 100 colonies than 
in the thought of 1000 pounds from 10 
colonies. At least that is the case here, 
whatever it may be in Mr. Crawshaw’s 
“locality.” 

“There comes a time when the work 
detracts from the pure pleasure.” The 
writer can not deny that there have 
been times when he has been so tried 
that he almost wished he might never 
see a bee again. But those times were 
the exception and not the rule; and 
after a good night’s rest he was eager 
to get at the work again the next morn- 
ing for the pure joy of it. Nor is it an 
absolute necessity that one should have 
so many bees that the care of them is 
beyond one’s time and strength. One 
can have a smaller number, or more 
help. 

“More true enjoyment can be ob- 
tained from one or two hives than 
from a large apiary.” Does Mr. Craw- 
shaw speak from experience, or where 
did he learn that? This deponent has 
now what might generally be consid- 
ered “a large apiary.” and although 
the time when he had only “ one or two 
hives” stretches back nearly half a 
century the memory of the enjoyment 
he had at that time is still quite vivid, 
and he is ready to take this affidavit 
that the amount of true enjoyment 
from the “one or two” did not compare 


with that from the present number. 
The feeling experienced when contem- 
plating a pile of several tons of snow- 
white sections leaves very much in 
shadow the delight in the returns from 
the few colonies, great as that delight 
was. The unsolved problems of the 
present day are struggled over with 
just as keen a relish as were the more 
elementary problems of 50 years ago. 
o; let not the beginner be discour- 

aged with the thought that as he ad- 
vances his enjoyment will be less. Let 
him heed Mr. Crawshaw’s warning not 
“to outrun his powers,” and he will 
find it is better further on. “The best 
is yet to come.” 

Now, Mr. Crawshaw, bring on your 
gibbet. 





Objections to Alexander Treat- 
ment of European Foul 
Br 


Alfred L. Hartl says in Gleanings in 
Bee Culture: 


“T have had no experience with European 
foul brood; but it seems to me that if the 
Alexander treatment is a success the dis- 
ease would never have existed, for the bees 
would naturally cure themselves every year. 
All these writers agree that in the period of 
queenlessness, since no eggs are laid, and 
there are no larvz to feed. the bees have 
time to clean every cell in the brood-area, 
since in the 27 days all healthy brood 
emerges. Now, does not this same thing 
happen every spring? The bees stop brood- 
rearing overs fall, and begin again in the 
spring; and the colonies are not only brood 
less 27 days, but often for two months, even 
here in the South. The queen is present, 
but she lays no eggs. When spring comes 
the bees set to work cleaning the cells, and 
they not only clean them half way, but they 
polish them besides. A few days later the 
queen starts to lay in these polished cells, 
and she will not deposit one egg ina cell 
thatis not perfectly clean. Now, does not 
this fulfillevery requirement ? Yet the dis- 

ease is spreading over all the States.’ 


If absence of brood be all that is 
necessary, then certainly European 
foul brood ought to be automatically 
cured during winter. But as Mr. Hartl 
says, it is on the increase, although 
winter, as ever, faithfully returns once 
a year. And if a broodless period of 
several weeks or months in winter does 
not effect a cure, why should it in sum- 
mer? Yetthe results of actual trial 
are not to be ignored, and if a sufficient 
number say that a cure has actually re- 
sulted from the treatment, it is hard to 
kick against facts. The question is: 
Has there been that sufficient number ? 





Foul Brood Conditions in Dr. 
Miller’s Apiary 


After the severe season of 1909, with 
European foul brood in most of my 
colonies during a season of dearth, it 
was a matter of no little interest to 
know in what shape things would be at 
the opening of the season of 1910. As 
was the case more or less throughout a 
large scope of territory, the season 
here was phenomenal. Phenomenal in 
having summer weather at the usual 
time of spring, and phenomenal in hav- 
ing everything frozen up somewhat 
later, the foliage being frozen on trees 
so that many of them were as bare as 
in the midst of winter. 

As already intimated, it was with 
keen interest that the frames of brood 
were scrutinized at the first overhaul- 
ing to see how much evidence of foul 
brood was to be found. What a delight 
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it was to find all the brood healthy. 
Never before did the pearly whiteness 
of healthy brood look so beautiful. 
But would the disease appear later ? 
Then there was the chance of fresh in- 
fection from diseased colonies on all 
sides of me, with no foul-brood law to 
do anything in the way of protection. 


“Then came a frost—a killing frost,” 
as already mentioned. Dead brood 
was found in some colonies. But it 
lacked the characteristic yellow color 
of European foul brood. It was noth- 
ing strange that such a freeze should 
cause chilled brood. Later on, how- 
ever, dead brood was found that was 
unquestionably the result of European 
foul brood. Did it originate from seed 
left from the previous year, or was it 
introduced afresh from diseased colo- 
nies in surrounding apiaries? Dr. 
Phillips says the disease appears early 
in the season and later disappears. 
According to that it must have been 
introduced afresh from outside. But I 
would give quite a bit to be sure on that. 


It may be remembered that last year 
I began treating the disease by brush- 
ing upon foundation, nearly all dis- 
eased colonies being treated in that 
way, and later on a few were treated 
by what I supposed was the Alexander 
treatment, although | unwittingly made 
a rather serious departure from it, giv- 
ing a laying queen instead of a virgin 
queen after about 3 weeks of queen- 
lessness. I can not tell the proportion 
of colonies of each kind that showed 
the disease this year; but I know that 
the disease appeared in colonies that 
had been brushed upon foundation as 
well as those that had been “Alexan- 
dered.” 

On looking through my book I find 
that at some time during the season 
there was found dead brood in 27 dif- 
ferent hives. How many of these were 
cases of chilled brood I can not say 
now. Nearly all, however, were mild 
cases, only a few bad cells- being found 
ina hive, in some cases only a single 
cell. Those who have no acquaintance 
with the disease may wonder how one 
could easily determine that only a sin- 
gle cell is to be found in a hive without 
a great dealof looking. It is an easy 
matter. That single colored larva 
stands out so prominently among the 
great throng that are dressed in pearly 
white that it will be detected at a 
glance. 

In most cases where only a few bad 
cells were found, there was no need of 
meddling ; the bees themselves cleaned 
up. Some of these were among the 
strongest colonies, and that they did 
not specially suffer is shown by the 
fact that they stored beyond the aver- 
age in the apiary. And, by the way, 
the work of the bees at storing shows 
that the previous terrible season, foul 
brood and all, had still left the apiary 
in the finest condition, for I can say 
deliberately that I think I never before 
knew such storing up to the 10th of 
July. The condition of the bees was 
the best, and the flow of nectar was 
something wonderful. I was con- 
fidently expecting the record yield of 
my life. But there’s no resisting long- 
continued drouth, a drouth so terrible 
as that of 1910, and July 10th the bees 
“struck” after having stored some 70 
sections per colony, one colony having 





stored 160 sections. But instead of the 
20,000 sections that I was somewhat 
counting on, I must be satisfied with 
some 6000, unless the fall crop helps 
out a little. 

This year there was not the same 
desperate need as last year to make 
earnest effort to stamp out the disease 
as promptly as possible. Instead of 
that, all that I did was rather by way of 
experiment. No case was treated by 
throwing upon foundation, and in no 
case, in the few colonies that needed 
treatment, did I designedly leave them 
without brood as long as I did last 


year. I wanted to know, you know, 
whether they wouldn't get along with a 
shorter term of queenlessness. 

As nearly as I can now tell, if a col- 
ony is reasonably strong this treatment 
will answer: Remove or destroy the 
old queen, and at the same time give 
the colony a virgin less than 24 hours 
old. That’s all; the bees do the rest. 
Weak colonies must be united or 
strengthened. A virgin less than 24 
hours old needs no caging; just drop 
it in the hive. At any rate, that treat- 
ment has cured, whether the colonies 
stay cured or not. C. C. MIcier. 





Miscellaneous News-Items 








National Program for Albany 


Secretary Scholl has prepared and 
sent us for publication the full pro- 
gram for the 4lst annual convention of 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
to be held in Albany, N. Y., Oct. 12 and 
13, 1910. 

The many most excellent papers by 
expert honey-producers from widely 
scattered parts of the country, together 
with question-box discussions, ought 
to make the forthcoming convention 
one long to be remembered for its 
genuine value to all who attend. 

We had hoped, in this number, to 
mention quite a number of the leading 
bee-keepers who expect to be at the 
Albany convention. Of course, Gen- 
eral-Manager France will be there; 
President Huffman, of the Wisconsin 
Association, expects to attend; Morley 
Pettit, Provincial Apiarist of Ontario, 
writes us that he fully intends to be 
there. Nodoubt there are many who 
will be unable to know definitely until 
perhaps only a few days before the 
convention whether they can attend. 


We believe, however, there is going 
to be a large attendance, for eastern 
bee-keepers are good convention-goers, 
and there are a number within a radius 
of 500 miles of Albany that, no doubt, 
will attend, and who will help to make 
the meeting a memorable one. 

Here is the program as outlined by 
Secretary Scholl: 


PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL BEE-KEEPERS 
CONVENTION AT ALBANY, 


The National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold its annual convention Oct. 12 and 
13, 1910, in the Common Council Chamber in 
the City Hall of Albany, N. Y. 

There will be 5 sessions, beginning with 
the firston Oct. 12th, at 10:30a.m., with an 
afternoon and an evening session the same 
day, and a morning and an afternoon session 
on the second day. 

The papers selected are to take up not 
more than 5 minutes each, so that there will 
be sufficient time for the discussions of the 
subjects; and also allowing ample time for 
the * Question-Box,” which is to be taken 
up at the conclusion of the subjects on the 
regular program at each session. 

OCTOBER 12TH—MORNING SESSION, 10:30 A.M 


The first session will open with the recep 
tion of members, paying of dues, and such 


other matters, so these will not interfere 


afte r the regular program is taken up 
Bee-Keeping asa Business "—W. B. Cav- 
anagh, Hebron, Ind 
“Whata Woman Can Do With Bees 
Mrs. S. Wilbur Frey, Sand Lake, Mich 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 P.M 


« omb Honey—from Ne ctar to Market” 
. D, House, Camillus, N 
‘Extracted H oney—from Nectar to Mar- 
ket"’—J. L. Byer, Mt. Joy, Ont., Can. 
*Bulk-Comb Honey and Its Future’ 
Louis H. Scholl, New Braunfels, Tex. 
* Ripening Honey on the Hives ’’—W. P 
Southworth, Salix, lowa 


OCTOBER I2TH 


OCTOBER I2TH—EVENING SESSION, 8 P.M 
“President's Address"’—George W. York, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“Selection in 
Honey Crop"’—Geo. B. 
N. Y. 


Breeding to Increase the 
Howe, Black River 


 Co-ope ration Among Bee Keepers—Ad- 
vantages and Procedure’ —Frank Rauchfuss, 
Denver, Colo. 


OCTOBER I13TH—MORNING SESSION, 9 A.M 


* Advertising to Create a Lareec Demand 
for Honey Root, Newark, : 
“Methods of ‘Retailing Ee. = Wesley 
Foster, Boulder, Colo 
‘Shipping and Grading Honey"’—H. H 
Root, Medina, Ohio. 
“Methods of Rendering Beeswax ''—H. R. 
Boardman, Collins, Ohio. 


OCTOBER I13TH—AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 P.M 


“When and How to Requeen with a Fal! 
Honey-F low’ A. Cyrenius, Oswego, N.Y 
Southern Honey - Production — Present 
Conditions and Future Possibilities "—J. J 
Wilder. Cordele, Ga. 
** Bee-Keeping in Maryland as I See It’’— 
N. W. Saunders, State Entomologist, Rock 
ville, Md. 


* Question-Box” after each session 


Louis H. SCHOLL, S« 

New Braumfels, Tex, 

We believe it will be a good thing 
for all who have any new implement or 
device that they think would be of in 
terest to bee-keepers, to bring it with 
them to the convention. Some may 
have fine specimens of either comb 
or extracted honey that they would 
like to put on exhibition. No doubt 
they would have no trouble in dispos 
ing of itin the hotel, if they wish to 
sell it after the convention. All such 
exhibits are of great interest at such a 
gathering. So bring anything inter 
esting that you have, and thus do all 
you can to make the convention as 
helpful as possible to all who attend. 


The Hotel Kenmore, near the Unior 
Station in Albany, will be the head 
quarters for the convention. The rates 
for rooms during the meeting will be 
$1.50 a day and upward; meals 5!) 
cents, 75 cents and upward. Rooms 
can be reserved in advance by writing 
to Hotel Kenmore. Owing to the con 
cessions made on the prices ot 


rooms 
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and meals by this fine hotel, it is hoped 
that just as many as possible of the 
bee-keepers attending the convention 
will “put up” there. It is so much 
nicer for all to be under the same roof 
during the intermission hours between 
the sessions of the convention. A large 
part of such a gathering is the social 
chats; the forming of new acquaint- 
ances and the renewing of old ones. 
Often as much of real value is picked 
up in short chats among bee-keepers 
between regular sessions of the con- 
vention as is given on the floor during 
discussions. This is because some of 
the best of those who attend conven- 
tions are so modest they will not 
“speak out in meeting,” but will give 
privately a good many short cuts and 
interesting experiences that they would 
never think of when addressing the 
convention. 





—_- 


Foul Brood in Illinois 


We have received the following let- 
ter from Mr. C. P. Dadant, president of 
of the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation. As it relates to the work of 
the inspector of apiaries for this State, 
it will be of interest to many of our 
subscribers. Mr. Dadant writes as fol- 
lows: 

HAMILTON, ILL., Aug. 9, r9I0. 

FRIEND YoRK:—I have made enquiries as 
desired concerning the course a pursue 


with foul brood in Illinois. Mr. A. L. Kildow, 
our inspector, writes me: 


DEAR MR. DADANT:—I don't know of any 
foul brood anywhere that is not looked after. 
As soon as [ get word that there is disease 
in a locality, I try to lay outa route to take 
in that and the surrounding country. 

Putnam, III]. A. L. KILDow. 


To the foregoing I have replied thus: 


“The Executive Committee of our Asso- 
ciation realize the present great danger 
of foul brood, and urge you to continue, and, 
if necessary, extend your investigations, 
however, within the limits fi ‘a means as 
allowed by the State. We will back you in 
any reasonable expenditure which will help 
cover the State with remedial treatments 
wherever found necessary. Great care 
must also be exercised in the selection of 
men giving thorough treatment, for careless 
treatment is worse than useless.’ 


N henever you have information as to loca- 
tion of any disease supply it. 


Yours truly, C. P. DADANT. 


Mr. Dadant’s last paragraph is for 
every bee-keeper in Lllinois. If you 
suspect this disease in any apiary, re- 
port such apiary to Mr. Kildowat once. 
It is then his business to look after it. 


——_—_. 


Michigan Association and Honey- 
Prices 


The next annual convention of the 
Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held in Grand Rapids, Nov. 9 and 10, 
1910. Full particulars of this meeting 
will be announced later. 

The Michigan Association has now 
over 200 members in good standing, 
although 61 of the former members so 
far have failed to renew their member- 
ships. There is no reason why Michi- 
gan should not have the largest asso- 
ciation of bee-keepers of any of the 
States. We believe Illinois has some- 
thing like 300 members, so very soon 
Michigan may be in the lead. We wish 
that every State had a strong State or- 
ganization of its bee-keepers. Then if 
these, as well as other associations, 
were affiliated with the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, all should form a 


strong combination, and be a great 
help to each other and to their mem- 
bers. Perhaps some future day will 
see such a desirable condition con- 
summated. 

The Michigan Association, through 
its Executive Committee, has sent to 
all its members a printed card suggest- 
ing the minimum prices that they 
should obtain for their No. 1 grade of 
honeys this year. This we believe will 
be a help, and should be followed by 
other State organizations of honey- 
producers. The National might then 
issue a statement based on the estimates 
put out by the various State Executive 
Committees. A combination of this 
kind ought to be a real help to all the 
members of the State as well as Na- 
tional associations. Why not work to 
this end by another year ? 


Here is the card prepared for Michi- 
gan last month: 
August I5, 1910. 


To the Members of the Michigan Bee-Keepers 
Association: 


We, the Executive Board of the Michigan 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, after taking into 
consideration the crop reports and the gen 
eral market conditions, make the following 
recommendations concerning the price our 
members should receive for their honey this 
year: 

For comb honey, properly cased and 
crated, No. 1 grade, you should receive not 
less than r4c per pound, f. 0. b, cars at your 
station in a wholesale way. Where the 
member is developing a private trade, and 
is selling direct to retailers, he should then 
receive not less than r6c per pound. 

For extracted honey put up in 60-pound 
cans, No. 1 grade, you should receive ina 
wholesale way not less than 8c per pound f. 
o. b. cars at producer's station. In small 
lots you should receive at least 9c. 

‘hese prices are minimum prices, and 
are based on your having a strictly first- 
class article. Off grades would be less. At 
the same time we urge every member to 
strive to advance his local market, and 
where personal effort is put forth tosell in 
a retail way, an advanced price should be 
obtained accordingly. 

You are alsoto understand that in many 
cases bee-keepers are receiving more for 
their honey than the prices advised above, 
and that these prices are given only to guide 
you as to what youshould get in a wholesale 
way. 

Our decision is based on the short crop 
reported for Michigan; on crop reports 
from other States producinga similar grade; 
on the excellent grade of honey produced in 
Michigan this year; and on the increased 
demand for honey from members of our As- 
sociation, many members already reporting 
their crop as sold. 

Respectfully submitted, 
L. A. ASPINWALL, President. 
E. D. TOWNSEND, Vice-President. 
E. B. TYRRELL, Secretary. 


ee eee 
Our Front-Page Pictures 


The 3 pictures on the front page of 
this number of the American Bee Jour- 
nal are briefly described as follows: 


Nos. 1 and 2.—California Scenes 


I send youasnap-shot of a portion of an 
apiary of 200 colonies which I superintended, 
and in which I did all the work myself, in- 
cluding the nailing and paintingof 2008-frame 
dovetailed hives and supers. 

Ialsosend a picture of a large sycamore 
tree at the Soldier's Home, Los Angeles Co., 
Cal., where the first sermon was preached 
in Los Angeles Co. The founder of the old 
missions, Father Juniparo Serra, preached 
to several hundred Indians there. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. DELOs Woop. 


No 3.—Home Bee-Yard of Miss Candler 


EDITOR YORK:—The picture shown is one 
of whatI call my home yard, although it is 
situated, really, nearly a mile from my home. 

It is located close up against a high hill 
which protects the yard from the north and 
northwest. The colonies all have double 
brood-chambers, to-frame Langstroth size, 


and each is closely and snugly wrapped up 
in black tarred felt-roofing paper. 

On top of each hive, under the paper, is a 
s-inch deep super filled with sawdust or 
planer shavings. A bee-escape board on the 
hive is the sealed cover immediately above 
the bees. 

The paper cover is in two parts, sides and 
cover being separate. The sides reach to 
the top of the upper brood-chamber, and the 
top. or cover, is folded down to telescope a 
little over the sides, and then fastened down 
with a lath and nail on each side. 

I am very careful that everything is as 
tight as possible at the top, sothere can be 
no draft through the hive, or the warmth es 
cape. For ventilation I leave the bottom 
open the full width of the hive. Unless this 
is done the combs become moldy, and the 
bees get the dysentery in these tall hives. 

This method of winter protection has 
been very successful with me. It is quitea 
bit of work, but the work is not heavy as is 
the packing of bees in clamps and winter- 
cases, and I can do it alone, if necessary, 
and have often doneso. The paper can be 
laid away in the spring and may be used 
over and over again, with careful handling, 
and by folding in the same creases 

(Miss) MATHILDA CANDLER. 

Cassville, Wis. 





Ralph Benton, Prof. of Biology 


The Oakland, Cal., Enquirer of Aug. 
3, 1910, reports that Ralph Benton, in- 
structor in the department of ento- 
mology at the University of California, 
had tendered his resignation to accept 
the position of professor of biology 
and nature study in the Los Angeles 
Normal School, and would assume his 
new position with the opening of the 
fall term, this month. Mr. Benton had 
been connected with the faculty of the 
University of California for the past 5 
years, first as Assistant in the depart- 
ment of agriculture, and later as in- 


structor. 
Oe 


**All Aboard for Albany!” 


There are already a number who are 
planning to join the special carload of 
bee-keepers to start for Albany from 
Chicago at 10:30 a.m. Tuesday, Oct. 11. 
Jacob Huffman, president of the Wis- 
consin Association, expects to be with 
us. Mr. Morley Pettit, Provincial Api- 
arist for Ontario, will likely join us 
at Buffalo, and, doubtless, there will be 
many prominent bee-keepers who will 
“get aboard” the car all along the way. 
As announced last month, the round- 
trip ticket from Chicago, at that time, 
to New York via Albany will be $28.20, 
the tickets having a 30-day limit. Stop- 
over privileges, either going or coming, 
may be had at Toledo, Sandusky, Cleve- 
land, Ashtabula, Erie, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Sche- 
nectady and Albany. 

Between Cleveland and Buffalo, and 
also Albany and New York, in either 
direction, you can have your choice 
between railroad and boat. Of course, 
all will want to take a boat at least one 
way on the Hudson River between Al- 
bany and New York. 

Those who wish to go to Boston in- 
stead of New York City, can get a 
round-trip, 30-day limitticket for $29.60 
from Chicago with the same privileges 
as the New York round-tripticket men- 
tioned before. The round-trip rate 


from Albany to New York, either by 
rail or boat, is $4.00. 

As announced before, the sleeping- 
car berth from Chicago to Albany will 
be $4.50, or $2.25 each, when two oc- 
cupy the same berth. 

Please remember when getting your 
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tickets to see that they read over the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
railroad from Chicago to Albany or 
New York City, as the special rate of 
$28.20 for the round-trip ticket includes 
New York City; or for $29.60 it would 
include Boston instead of New York 
City. This will be a fine opportunity 
for all who desire to do so, and have 
the time to spend, to take in Boston, 
New York City, Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington with very little additional ex- 
pense. It would seem tco bad to be so 
far East and then not visit as many as 
possible of the large cities, and also 
points of great historic interest. 


We believe the Albany convention is 
going to be one well worth attending 
by every bee-keeper who can possibly 
arrange to go. We are hoping that 
it may be the largest and also the best 
of any yet held on the American con- 
tinent. As its President, we invite the 
co-operation of just as many of the 
honey-producers of this country, and 
also other countries, as can arrange to 
be present. 


As mentioned last month, we are 
ready now to make reservations in the 
special car for all who wish to go to 
the convention with us. Address this 
office, or G. K. Thompson, General 
Agent of the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railway, 180 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill.,for any additional infor- 
mation desired concerning the special 
car. 

Surely, out of a membership of nearly 
4000, there should be at least one car- 
load of bee-keepers from all the terri- 
tory south, west, and northwest of Chi- 
cago to assemble here and go on to- 
gether. It will be the “time of your 
life” if you can be in that car. Those 
who were so fortunate as to be in the 
special car that went from Chicago to 
Los Angeles, and also the one from 
Chicago to San Antonio, will never for- 
get the pleasure of those trips. The 
one to Albany will be Itke unto the 
others. There is nothing equal to a 
carload of bee-keepers for genuine en- 
joyment when they once become ac- 
quainted. And it does not take long 
to know each other pretty well after 
starting out on a thousand-mile ride 
together. Better decide to go and join 
the carload, if you can. 





Convention at Rockford, Il. 


The annual meeting of the Northern 
Illinois and Southern Wisconsin Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will be held in 
the Court House in Rockford, IIL, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 18 and 
19,1910. All are cordially invited to 
attend, and bring anything new that 
would be of interest in bee-culture. 

B. KENNEDY, Sec. 

Cherry Valley, Ill. 

- _—— 
An Honorary “ A. B.” 


In the matter of college degrees it is 
worth while recalling the bon mot of 
Senator Hoar when Harvard hesitated 
about giving an honorary A. B. to a 
prominent citizen who had never been 
to college. “He best deserves to be 
called A. B.,” was Senator Hoar’s argu- 


ment, “who brings most honey to the 
hive.” 





Sketches of Beedomites 








The subject of this sketch was born 
Sept. 19, 1879, being the only son of the 
late C. H. W. Weber, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. From early boyhood he im- 
bibed his father’s honorable methods 
of doing business, which he is now 
putting to good use. As he grew older 
the responsibility of the business was 
on his shoulders, while the elder Weber 
pursued other interests. The strict 
principles which were part of his early 
training have made him an honorable, 
courageous business man. His will is 
indomitable, and being mixed with a 
good supply of “gray matter,” also 
having an eye that looks ahead—all 
these combined with an indefatigable 





H. WEBER. 


CHAS 


energy, have caused Mr. Weber to 
climb the ladder of success very rapidly. 
It is just two years since he assumed 


complete control of the C. H. W. 
Weber & Co., and the many friends 
that he has made in this short time 


have learned to appreciate his straight- 
forward, candid way that characterizes 
all his dealings. They know him to be 
“true blue,” and thus rely on his every 
word. They like to callat his place of 
business, where he is always willing to 
show them everything; and then, too, 
they like his pleasantries, of which he 
always has on hand an inexhaustible 
stock. 

The same qualities that are to be ad- 
mired in Mr. Weber’s business life 
make his private and home life beauti- 
ful. While he seems to have a rather 
stern exterior (which is nothing to 
fear), it is only through long acquaint- 
ance with him that one comes to see 
the fine qualities that he seems to in- 
sist on keeping in the background. The 
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simple life is the life for him, and as in 
his business—to which he applies him- 
self so steadily—so in his home life is 
he steady, happy and delightful. 

Mr. Weber’s loyal sister “ Alma,” in 
a letter to us, says that her brother “is 
just about the finest man in the world ;” 
and one “can not say too much good 
about him.” She certainly is a sister 
worth having. 

Mr. Weber managed the seed and 
honey business for his father for 8 
years, and the last 2 years he has con- 
ducted it for the Company, of which of 
course, he is the largest part. He has 
been very successful all along the way, 
and has as chief assistant his sister 
Alma, who takes care of the correspond- 
ence, etc. While the seed and bee-sup- 
ply business is rather extensive. C. H. 
W. Weber & Co. are perhaps the larg- 
est honey-bottlers in the United States. 
Their present Capacity permits an out- 
put of 2000 to 3000 pounds of bottled 
honey daily. Last year (1909) they 
handled from 25 to 30 cars of extracted 
honey, and 6 to 8 carloads of comb 
honey. This surely is “ going some ” in 
the honey business. 

It was our pleasure to visit Mr. 
Weber at 2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, last fall, when we called on a 
number of the leading bee-supply and 
honey dealers of this country. It was 
indeed a pleasure to meet him, and to 
see how interested he was in explain- 
ing everything connected with his busi- 
ness, even to the minutest detail. His 
name is Chas. //. Weber, and if the 
“H.” doesn’t stand for “Hustler” it 
ought to, for he certainly is a Chas. 
Jlustler Weber. 

We were surprised not only at the 
facilities we saw in handling every 
part of the business of Chas. H. W. 
Weber & Co., but to learn of the wide 
extent of territory covered by their 
shipments. Mr. Weber certainly is 
doing his part to sweeten the public, 
and to get his share in his various lines 
of business. Being only 31 years of 
age this month, he is but beginning 
his business career, which, we trust, 
may be ever-increasing throughout a 
long and successful, happy life. Itisa 
pleasure for us to write all this about 
one who deals honorably, and strives 
for success in a true and noble way. 
We believe Mr. Weber deserves all the 
success that is coming to him in these 
business years of his life. 
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“Scientific Queen-Rearing 

No other book compares with this 
one written by Mr. G. M. Doolittle. He 
is an expert in the business. It tells 
just how the very best queens can be 
reared. Boundincloth. By mail, $1.00; 
or with the American Bee Journal, one 
year—both for $1.60. In leatherette 
binding, 75 cents, postpaid; or with the 
American Bee Journal one year—both 
for $1.25. Send to the American Bee 
Journal, 146 W. Superior St., Chicago, 
Ill. 
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and meals by this fine hotel, it is hoped 
that just as many as possible of the 
bee- ke -epers attending the convention 
will “put up” there. It is so much 
nicer for all to be under the same roof 
during the intermission hours between 
the sessions of the convention. A large 
part of sucha gathering is the social 
chats; the forming of new acquaint- 
ances and the renewing of old ones. 
Often as much of real value is picked 
up in short chats among bee-keepers 
between regular sessions of the con- 
vention as is given on the floor during 
discussions. This is because some of 
the best of those who attend conven- 
tions are so modest they will not 
“speak out in meeting,” but will give 
privately a good many short cuts and 
interesting experiences that they would 
never think of when addressing the 
convention. 


Oe ee 





Foul Brood in Illinois 


We have received the following let- 
ter from Mr. C. P. Dadant, president of 
of the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation. As it relates to the work of 
the inspector of apiaries for this State, 
it will be of interest to many of our 
subscribers. Mr. Dadant writes as fol- 
lows: 

HAMILTON, ILL., Aug. 9, r9r0. 

FRIEND YORK:—I have made enquiries as 
desired concerning the course to pursue 


with foul brood in Illinois. Mr. A. L. Kildow, 
our inspector, writes me: 


DEAR MR. DADANT:—I don't know of any 
foul brood anywhere that is not looked after. 
As soon as [ get word that there is disease 
ina locality, [try tolay outa route to take 
in that and the surrounding country. 

Putnam, Ill. A. L. KILDow. 


To the foregoing I have replied thus: 


‘The Executive Committee of our Asso- 
ciation. realize the present great danger 
of foul brood, and urge you to continue, and, 
if necessary, extend your investigations, 
however, within the limits of our means as 
allowed by the State. We will back you in 
any reasonable expenditure which will help 
cover the State with remedial treatments 
wherever found necessary. Great care 
must also be exercised in the selection of 
men giving thorough treatment, for careless 
treatment is worse than useless.’ 

Whenever you have information as to loca- 
tion of any disease supply it. 

Yours truly, C. P. DADANT. 


Mr. Dadant’s last paragraph is for 
every bee-keeper in Lllinois. If you 
suspect this disease in any apiary, re- 
port such apiary to Mr. Kildowat once. 
It is then his business to look after it. 

eS ee 


Michigan Association and Honey- 

Prices 

The next annual convention of the 
Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held in Grand Rapids, Nov. 9 and 10, 
1910. Full particulars of this meeting 
will be announced later. 

The Michigan Association has now 
over 200 members in good standing, 
although 61 of the former members so 
far have failed to renew their member- 
ships. There is no reason why Michi- 
gan should not have the largest asso- 
ciation of bee-keepers of any of the 
States. We believe Illinois has some- 
thing like 300 members, so very soon 
Michigan may be in the lead. We wish 
that every State had a strong State or- 
ganization of its bee-keepers. Then if 
these, as well as other associations, 
were affiliated with the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, all should form a 


strong combination, and be a great 
help to each other and to their mem- 
bers. Perhaps some future day will 
see such a desirable condition con- 
summated. 

The Michigan Association, through 
its Executive Committee, has sent to 
all its members a printed card suggest- 
ing the minimum prices that they 
should obtain for their No. 1 grade of 
honeys this year. This we believe will 
be a help, and should be followed by 
other State organizations of honey- 
producers. The National might then 
issue a statement based on the estimates 
put out by the various State Executive 
Committees. A combination of this 
kind ought to be a real help to all the 
members of the State as well as Na- 
tional associations. Why not work to 
this end by another year ? 


Here is the card prepared for Michi- 
gan last month: 
August 15, 1970. 
To the Members of the Michigan Bee-Keepers’ 
Association: 


We, the Executive Board of the Michigan 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, after taking into 
consideration the crop reports and the gen- 
eral market conditions, make the following 
recommendations concerning the price our 
members should receive for their honey this 
year: 

For comb honey, properly cased and 
crated, No. 1 grade, you should receive not 
less than r4c per pound, f. o. b, cars at your 
station in a wholesale way. Where the 
member is developing a private trade, and 
is selling direct to retailers, he should then 
receive not less than r6c per pound. 

For extracted honey put up in 60-pound 
cans, No. 1 grade, you should receive ina 
he yee way not less than 8c per pound f. 

b. cars at producer's station. In small 
you should receive at least 9c. 

These prices are minimum prices, and 
are based on your having a strictly first- 
class article. Off grades would be less. At 
the same time we urge every member to 
strive to advance his local market, and 
where personal effort is put forth tosell in 
a retail way, an advanced price should be 
obtained accordingly. 

You are also to understand that in many 
cases bee-keepers are receiving more for 
their honey than the prices advised above, 
and that these prices are given only to guide 
you as to what youshould get in a wholesale 
way. 

Our decision is based on the short crop 
reported for Michigan; on crop reports 
from other States producinga similar grade; 
on the excellent grade of honey produced in 
Michigan this year; and on the increased 
demand for honey from members of our As- 
sociation, many members already reporting 
their crop as sold. 

Respectfully submitted, 
.. A. ASPINWALL, President. 
E. D. TOWNSEND, Vice-President. 
E. B. TYRRELL, Secretary. 


= ile 
Our Front-Page Pictures 


The 3 pictures on the front page of 
this number of the American Bee Jour- 
nal are briefly described as follows: 


Nos. 1 and 2.—California Scenes 


I send youasnap-shot of a portion of an 
apiary of 200 colonies which I superintended, 
and in which I did all the work myself, in- 
cluding the nailing and painting of 200 8-frame 
dovetailed hives and supers. 

Ialsosend a picture of a large sycamore 
tree at the Soldier's Home, Los Angeles Co., 

Cal., where the first sermon was preached 
in Los Angeles Co. The founder of the old 
missions, Father Juniparo Serra, preached 
to several hundred Indians there. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. DELOsS Woop. 


No 3.—Home Bee-Yard of Miss Candler 


EpitorR YORK:—The picture shown is one 
of whatI call my home yard, although it is 
situated, really, nearly a mile from my home. 

It is located close up against a high hill 
which protects the yard from the north and 
northwest. The colonies all have double 
brood-chambers, to-frame Langstroth size, 


and each is closely and snugly wrapped up 
in black tarred felt-roofing paper 

On top of each hive, under the paper, isa 
s-inch deep super filled with sawdust or 
planer shavings. A bee-escape board on the 
hive is the sealed cover immediately above 
the bees. 

The paper cover is in two parts, sides and 
cover being separate. The sides reach to 
the top of the upper brood-chamber, and the 
top. or cover, is folded down to telescope a 
little over the sides, and then fastened down 
with a lath and nail on each side. 

I am very careful that everything is as 
tight as possible at the top, sothere can be 
no draft through the hive, or the warmth es- 
cape. For ventilation I leave the bottom 
open the full width of the hive. Unless this 
is done the combs become moldy, and the 
bees get the dysentery in these tall hives. 

This method of winter protection has 
been very successful with me. It is quitea 
bit of work, but the work is not heavy as is 
the packing of bees in clamps and winter- 
cases, and I can do it alone, if necessary, 
and have often doneso. The paper can be 
laid away in the spring and may be used 
over and over again, with careful handling, 
and by folding in the same creases 

(Miss) MATHILDA CANDLER. 

Cassville, Wis. 





Ralph Benton, Prot. of Biology 


The Oakland, Cal., Enquirer of Aug. 
3, 1910, reports that Ralph Benton, in- 
structor in the department of ento- 
mology at the University of California, 
had tendered his resignation to accept 
the position of professor of biology 
and nature study in the Los Angeles 
Normal School, and would assume his 
new position with the opening of the 
fall term, this month. Mr. Benton had 
been connected with the faculty of the 
University of California for the past 5 
years, first as Assistant in the depart- 
ment of agriculture, and later as in- 


structor. 
SS ooo 


**All Aboard for Albany!’ 


There are already a number who are 
planning to join the special carload of 
bee-keepers to start for Albany from 
Chicago at 10:30 a.m. Tuesday, Oct. 11. 
Jacob Huffman, president of the Wis- 
consin Association, expects to be with 
us. Mr. Morley Pettit, Provincial Api- 
arist for Ontario, will likely join us 
at Buffalo, and, doubtless, there will be 
many prominent bee-keepers who will 
“get aboard” the car all along the way. 
As announced last month, the round- 
trip ticket from Chicago, at that time, 
to New York via Albany will be $28.20, 
the tickets having a 30-day limit. Stop- 
over privileges, either going or coming, 
may be had at Toledo, Sandusky, Cleve- 
land, Ashtabula, Erie, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Sche- 
nectady and Albany. 

Between Cleveland and Buffalo, and 
also Albany and New York, in either 
direction, you can have your choice 
between railroad and boat. Of course, 
all will want to take a boat at least one 
way on the Hudson River between Al- 
bany and New York. 

Those who wish to go to Boston in- 
stead of New York City, can get a 
round-trip, 30-day limit ticket for $29.60 
from Chicago with the same privileges 
as the New York round-trip ticket men- 
tioned before. The round-trip rate 


from Albany to New York, either by 
rail or boat, is $4.00. 

As announced before, the sleeping- 
car berth from Chicago to Albany will 
be $4.50, or $2.25 each, when two oc- 
cupy the same berth. 

Please remember when getting your 
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tickets to see that they read over the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
railroad from Chicago to Albany or 
New York City, as the special rate of 
$28.20 for the round-trip ticket includes 
New York City; or for $29.60 it would 
include Boston instead of New York 
City. This will be a fine opportunity 
for all who desire to do so, and have 
the time to spend, to take in Boston, 
New York City, Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington with very little additional ex- 
pense. It would seem tco bad to be so 
far East and then not visit as many as 
possible of the. large cities, and also 
points of great historic interest. 


We believe the Albany convention is 
going to be one well worth attending 
by every bee-keeper who can possibly 
arrange to go. We are hoping that 
it may be the largest and also the best 
of any yet held on the American con- 
tinent. As its President, we invite the 
co-operation of just as many of the 
honey-producers of this country, and 
also other countries, as can arrange to 
be present. 


As mentioned last month, we are 
ready now to make reservations in the 
special car for all who wish to go to 
the convention with us. Address this 
office, or G. K. Thompson, General 
Agent of the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railway, 180 S. Clark St. 
Chicago, Ill.,for any additional infor- 
mation desired concerning the special 
car. 

Surely, out of a membership of nearly 
4000, there should be at least one car- 
load of bee-keepers from all the terri- 
tory south, west, and northwest of Chi- 
cago to assemble here and go on to- 
gether. It will be the “time of your 
life” if you can be in that car. Those 
who were so fortunate as to be in the 
special car that went from Chicago to 
Los Angeles, and also the one from 
Chicago to San Antonio, will never for- 
get the pleasure of those trips. The 
one to Albany will be like unto the 
others. There is nothing equal to a 
carload of bee-keepers for genuine en- 
joyment when they once become ac- 
quainted. And it does not take long 
to know each other pretty well after 
starting out on a thousand-mile ride 
together. Better decide to go and join 
the carload, if you can. 





Convention at Rockford, Ill. 


The annual meeting of the Northern 
Illinois and Southern Wisconsin Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will be held in 
the Court House in Rockford, IIL, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 18 and 
19,1910. All are cordially invited to 
attend, and bring anything new that 
would be of interest in bee-culture. 

B. KENNEDY, Sec. 

Cherry Valley, Ill. 


$< —_____—_ 
An Honorary “A. B.”’ 


In the matter of college degrees it is 
worth while recalling the bon mot of 
Senator Hoar when Harvard hesitated 
about giving an honorary A. B. to a 
prominent citizen who had never been 
to college. “He best deserves to be 
called A. B.,” was Senator Hoar’s argu- 
ment, “who brings most honey to the 
hive.” 








Sketches of Beedomites 








CHAS. H. WEBER 


The subject of this sketch was born 
Sept. 19, 1879, being the only son of the 
late C. H. W. Weber, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. From early boyhood he im- 
bibed his father’s honorable methods 
of doing business, which he is now 
putting to good use. As he grew older 
the responsibility of the business was 
on his shoulders, while the elder Weber 
pursued other interests. The strict 
principles which were part of his early 
training have made him an honorable, 
courageous business man. His will is 
indomitable, and being mixed witha 
good supply of “gray matter,” also 
having an eye that looks ahead—all 
these combined with an indefatigable 





CHAS. H. WEBER. 


energy, have caused Mr. Weber to 
climb the ladder of success very rapidly. 
It is just two years since he assumed 


complete control of the C. H. W. 
Weber & Co., and the many friends 
that he has made in this short time 


have learned to appreciate his straight- 
forward, candid way that characterizes 
all his dealings. They know him to be 
“true blue,” and thus rely on his every 
word. They like to callat his place of 
business, where he is always willing to 
show them everything; and then, too, 
they like his pleasantries, of which he 
always has on hand an inexhaustible 
stock. 

The same qualities that are to be ad- 
mired in Mr. Weber’s business life 
make his private and home life beauti- 
ful. While he seems to have a rather 
stern exterior (which is nothing to 
fear), it is only through long acquaint- 
ance with him that one comes to see 
the fine qualities that he seems to in- 
sist on keeping in the background. The 


— 





simple life is the life for him, and as in 
his business—to which he applies him- 
self so steadily—so in his home life is 
he steady, happy and delightful. 

Mr. Weber’s loyal sister “ Alma,” in 
a letter to us, says that her brother “is 
just about the finest man in the world ;” 
and one “can not say too much good 
about him.” She certainly is a sister 
worth having. 

Mr. Weber managed the seed and 
honey business for his father for 8 
years, and the last 2 years he has con- 
ducted it for the Company, of which of 
course, he is the largest part. He has 
been very successful all along the way, 
and has as chief assistant his sister 
Alma, who takes care of the correspond- 
ence, etc. While the seed and bee-sup- 
ply business is rather extensive. C. H. 
W. Weber & Co. are perhaps the larg- 
est honey-bottlers in the United States. 
Their present ¢apacity permits an out- 
put of 2000 to 3000 pounds of bottled 
honey daily. Last year (1909) they 
handled from 25 to 30 cars of extracted 
honey, and 6 to 8 carloads of comb 
honey. This surely is “ going some” in 
the honey business. 

It was our pleasure to visit Mr. 
Weber at 2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, last fall, when we called on a 
number of the leading bee-supply and 
honey dealers of this country. It was 
indeed a pleasure to meet him, and to 
see how interested he was in explain- 
ing everything connected with his busi- 
ness, even to the minutest detail. His 
name is Chas. //. Weber, and if the 
“H.” doesn’t stand for “Hustler” it 
ought to, for he certainly is a Chas. 
Hustler Weber. 

We were surprised not only at the 
facilities we saw in handling every 
part of the business of Chas. H. W. 
Weber & Co., but to learn of the wide 
extent of territory covered by their 
shipments. Mr. Weber certainly is 
doing his part to sweeten the public, 
and to get his share in his various lines 
of business. Being only 31 years of 
age this month, he is but beginning 
his business career, which, we trust, 
may be ever-increasing throughout a 
long and successful, happy life. Itisa 
pleasure for us to write all this about 
one who deals honorably, and strives 
for success in a true and noble way. 
We believe Mr. Weber deserves all the 
success that is coming to him in these 
business years of his life. 





“Scientific Queen-Rearing ” 

No other book compares with this 
one written by Mr. G. M. Doolittle. He 
is an expert in the business. It tells 
just how the very best queens can be 
reared. Boundincloth. By mail, $1.00; 
or with the American Bee Journal, one 
year—both for $1.60. In leatherette 
binding, 75 cents, postpaid; or with the 
American Bee Journal one year—both 
for $1.25. Send to the American Bee 
Journal, 146 W. Superior St., Chicago, 
Ill. 
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Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 


Conducted by EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 





Preparing Bees for Winter 


Ihis is my first year of bee-keeping. Would 
you give me some advice in the American 
Bee Journal as to preparing my bees for 
winter? They arein chaff hives, and must 
stay out-of-doors. 

have 4 colonies, 2 with young queens and 
2 with queens at least a year old. There 
has been a drouth here most of the summer, 
and the bees are not getting much. 

August 3. ILLINOIS. 


Perhaps the greatest advantage 
claimed for chaff hives is that that they 
are already prepared for winter, or very 
nearly so. The double walls are already 
packed with some loose material, such 
as chaff, forest leaves, or planing-mill 
shavings, so that no attention need be 
paidtothem. But you must see that 
the top is covered up warm. A _ cush- 
ion containing packing material is 
needed on top, although some think a 
tray better than a cushion. Then the 
entrance must be contracted. In sum- 
mer it can hardly be too large, but in 
winter it should be only about % of an 
inch deep and about 8 inches wide for 
a strong colony, and smaller for a 
weaker colony. Nota bad rule is to 
allow an inch of entrance for each 
frame in the hive covered with bees. 
With the top covered over warm, the 
entrance of the right size, and the bees 
located where the blasts of winter do 
not blow upon them too fiercely, you 
may leave them with the hope that the 
winter may not be too severe, and that 
they may have an occasional chance 
for flight. But the likelihood is that if 
you keep in the business many years 
you will plan some way to cellar your 
bees in winter. Still, some winter out- 
doors successfully in very cold places. 
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Dividing Colonies — Melting C Comb into 
Beeswax—Workers Killing Off 
Drones—When to Take 
Off Honey 


1. [hada hive in which there were a very 
great number of bees, so I took the upper 
section and put iton an empty hive. I left 
2supers of honey inthe section. There are 
very few bees in the new hive, and they do 
very little work. They are not working down 
inthe hive. Shall I get a queen to put in 
this hive? 

2. How canI melt the wax-combs? I put 
them on the stove, but they would not melt. 

3. Do the drones kill the workers, or do 
the workers kill the drones ? 

4. Is August a good time to “rob” the 
bees ? RS. R. SMITH. 

Detroit, Mich., Aug. 4 





If there was no brood in the upper 
section, and you took only the bees, of 
course they could do nothing. If you 
wish to divide the colony, take 3 or 4 
frames of brood with theadhering bees 
and put them into the empty hive. In 
a day or two give them either a sealed 
queen-cell or a queen. 

The probabilities are that you had 
better have left the colony just as it 
was. It is the strong colonies that give 
the best results. 

Take a dripping-pan and split one 
corner open. Pu your combs in this, 
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and put it in the oven of the cookstove 
with the split corner projecting out. 
The opposite corner—the one farthest 
in the oven—raise slightly by putting a 
pebble or something of the kind under 
it, so the melted wax will run outward. 
Set a dish under to catch the dripping 
wax. This does very good work when 
only a small quantity of wax is to be 
melted. 

At the close of the honey harvest 
the workers drive the drones from the 
hives. The drones never make any at- 
tack, nor indeed do the poor things 
ever make any defense when attacked. 

4. As soon as your honey is capped 
over it can be taken from the bees. 
This may be even in June. 





Tea-Pot.for Melted Wax to Fasten Foun- 
dation 

used the pan and spoons, too, 

to a new location pan and 
spoons were left behind. So when John’s 
“better half’’ was asked to get some hives 
ready she found pan andspoons lacking. O, 
what will she do? The babies will wake u ap 
soon. O, there is an extra tea-pot, and wit 
a wooden handle, too. So hive after hive 
was filled without setting the tea-pot down, 
ee the cover on the tea-pot helped hold the 
1eat. 

Now some kinds of “spooning” are all 
right, but for fastening foundation in frames, 
give me a tea-pot. Mrs. M. W. PARKER. 


“My John” 
bel in movin 


We formerly used with considerable 
satisfaction a tin cup with a spout, 
which would be much the same asa 
tea-pot. Your tea-pot had the advan- 
tage of a cover. Something depends 
upon the kind of spout the tea-pot has. 
A shortand rather open one is good. 
One that is long, with a small orifice, 
allows the wax to cool at the extremity 
ard fill up so it will not run unless the 
wax be kept too hot for best work. 
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Beeswax and Salt for Flat-lrons 


“Beeswax and salt will make your 
rusty flat-irons as clean and smooth as 
glass. Tie a lump of wax in a rag; 
when the irons are hot rub them first 
with the wax-rag, then scour witha 
paper ora cloth sprinkled with salt.” 


““ Why Bees Fear Smoke ” 


DEAR Miss WILSON:—Such is the heading 
of an editorial on page 214, and it is a ques- 
tion which has been touched upon many 
times, and is designated as a conundrum. 
They say a whole lot about bees fearing 
smoke, and want to know the why and the 
wherefore, but “have not yet the true an- 
swer. 

In my opinion, there is no answer, simply 
because there is no fear. I don’t think the 
bees fear smoke any more than we do; they 
just simply can’t stand it. The smoke 
strangles them, however little is used, and 
they try to get away from it (if they are gen- 
tle), or fight the cause. If a medium amount 
is used they get busy and try to gather up 
their jewels and put them in a_ safer place. 
If too much is used. and they have no time 
to protect their stores, they go to fighting 
the author of the disturbance. 

The idea of our plucky little bees being 
afraid of anything! They may be alarmed; 
smoke may warn them of approaching dan- 





ger. Nocondition of life is free from th‘ 
visitations of alarm, no life can exist wit! 
out it. It is not fear, we may know no crave) 

Serinking Srom danger, yet be greatly alarmed 

The fireman will know no fear as he rushes 
through the flames to save a life, but he wil! 
feel alarm when he sees a human figure in a 
flaming building. The soldier knows no 
fear as he arouses the sleeping camp tore 
sist an invasion, but he is alarmed at the 
“— of the enemy in the still night watches 

have heard it said that bees are afraid of 
thunder, thumping on the hives, and a thou- 
sand and one different ghosts. Don't you 
believe it. They are only alarmed, and 
ready at all times to protect their home 
their baby sisters, and their hard-earned 
stores, at the slightest sign of danger, even 
to the giving up of their hives. Heroines, 
they are, every one of them, as courageous 
and self-sacrificing as you will find ans 
where, and should awaken not only an ad- 
miration, but the desire for emulation. 

If the fear of smoke could be inbred, or 
did associate it with the destruction of the 
colony, I think that man would have a very 
small chance of procuring any honey at all 
for would not the “fear'’’ of man be inbred 
with a far deeper impression than that of 
smoke ? 

“Fortunately it does not so greatly mat- 
ter,”’ says Ye Editor, but then research after 
these smaller matters has resulted in the 
discovery of deeper things. It is these little, 
insignificant matters that make up the mon- 
strous ones in every walk of life. 

Eola, Tex., July 21. (MrRs.) M. E. 


PRUITT 





Bee-stings On a Greenhorn 


My first bee-sting was received this 
summer, after I had walked, without a 
veil, barefaced and bareheaded, all 
through an apiary where I was a 
stranger, and had examined the popu- 
lated hives both externally and inter- 
nally. After doing so, I requested the 
bee-keeper to let us sit in the shade 
some 30 feet in front of the first row of 
hives. We had not remained sitting 
over 5 minutes when a watcher became 
suspicious of us, circled our heads a 
few times, sounded the alarm, struck 
the bee-keeper in the face (although he 
wore a veil, as he said, “to intimidate 
the bees”), but not stinging’ him, 
turned like a flash and stung me on the 
small front lobe of the ear. Miss Bee 
was immediately joined by others that 
refused to permit us to remain on the 
spot, and finally drove us away. Which 
proves that they are more suspicious 
of a loiterer than of one who fearlessly 
goes into their midst. 

My next sting was received on the 
left ankle (ah, ye provident deliverer! 
that ankle had been a chronic rheu- 
matic for years) one night recently, 
about 11:30 o’clock, while I was at- 
taching some feeders by the light of 
a lantern, which attracted, and I acci- 
dentally crumpled the gentle little las- 
sie, which she decided was either dan- 
ger or insult enough to risk her life 
for in her excitement; so she shot into 
me the fatal harpoon, which Nature 
gave her for defense. 

Later I bought some colonies from a 
“blacksmith,” or perhaps more appro- 
priate, a “carpenter,” because when 
preparing toattach an Alexander feeder 
which necessitates sliding the brood- 
chamber backwards, while leaving the 
bottom stationary, I found the bottom 
securely attached with nine 8-penny 
nails driven from beneath and with 
heads sunk. Well, when my husband 
finished ringing down plagues upon, 
and subjecting the “ blacksmith ” (who 


was 5 miles away) to the withering 
torments of fire and brimstone (for 
me), we prepared to extract the nails. 
By the time we had succeeded we were 
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righteously indignant—so were the 
bees. And the bees were more furious 
than robbers —so were we. I had 
worked with sleeves rolled to my 
elbows, and 8 stingers in my left arm 
were my portion, although my “ infe- 
rior officer” received none. They never 
sting him. 

Only a momentary pain resulted 
from the ankle sting. I scraped out 
the stinger which had passed through 
a medium winter stocking, and to 
which she had left an abundant supply 
of intestines. I forgotthe sting till the 
next day, when, after walking 3 miles 
to my office, I felt considerable pain in 
the ligament of my ankle after sitting 
a while, and which made me limp the 
balance of the day. 

The ear sting pained me sharply for 
5 minutes, and remained slightly pain- 
ful the next day, but the ankle sting 
felt like the prick of a needle, entirely 
disappeared for 2 minutes, then burned 
acutely about a minute and disappeared 
to return the next day, as aforesaid. 

Only one of the 8 arm stings hurt, or 
even swelled, although my husband 
scraped out the one, also, which did the 
damage. This shows that there is va- 
riety in stingers—as well as women’s 
hats. Mrs. FREDERICK GRIFFITH. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


_ -—-- 


A Cheeky Treatment of a Bee-Sting 


In Ireland they have what is known 
as County Instructors in bee-keeping. 
Chey go about visiting bee-keepers and 
helping them toa better way of caring 
for their bees. Mr. M. H. Read, M. A., 
is the Honorable Secretary of the Irish 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. Recently, 
on one of his jaunts about the country, 
he called on a bee-keeping friend who 
has few opportunities of attending his 
bees. He tells about his visit to this 
particular place in the following para- 
graph: 

“On explaining the object of. his visit, his 
friend's sister and another lady friend join 
him, and off they go to the apiary, where he 
adjusts the veil on one of his companions. 
hough he assures them that there is small 
danger of stings on so favorable a morning, 
they maintain a respectful distance, till in- 
terest in the operations, and his cool and 
confident manner, lure them to nearer 
views. Soon, however, an inquisitive bee is 
treated rudely, and forthwith shows resent- 
ment by stinging a soft cheek and then wor- 
rying in the abundant hair. She with the 
veil answers not to the tn ge appeal, but 
retreats further. Our knight errant, being 
aman of courage and resource, soon slays 
the wicked bee, removes the sting, sucks 
the wound and applies ammonia and _ sooth- 
ing words. The treatment is so eminently 
successful that his offer to repeat it would 
doubtless have been accepted but for a 
meaning cough from the veiled beauty, and 
the naughty little twinkle in his eye. We 
need hardly say that this apiary did not suf- 
fer from subsequent neglect.” 


It is too bad a snap-shot picture 
could not have been taken of Mr. Read 
and his friend’s sister while the former 
was sucking the wound from the bee- 
sting on her velvety cheek. Of course, 
he did not neglect that apiary after- 
ward! Perhaps the accidental sting- 
ing became habitual, followed by the 
peculiar and somewhat osculatory treat- 
ment. 











Doing Good Work. 


The American Bee Journal is doing good 
work. I would not have made as much out 
of my bees this year had it not been for the 
American Bee Journal. EarL TRUSHEIN. 





Canadian Beedom 


Conducted by J. L. Byer, Mount Joy, Ontario, Canada. 
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Weather Conditions_—_Honey Crop 


The weather conditions outlined on 
the first page of the August Journal, 
applies pretty much to the way we have 
had things here in Ontario during the 
past season. One big difference, hew- 
ever, is the fact that you had ¢hree weeks 
of a heavy flow, while here we had 
just about 6 days, and that right at the 
start of the clover flow, when so many 
of our colonies were not ready for the 
flow. And then, to talk of “half a 
crop” after “three weeks heavy flow !” 
Really, you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self for talking that way! During the 
8 years I have been keeping bees fora 
“living,” only once have we had a con- 
tinuous flow that long that amounted 
to anything. A year ago, nearly all 
our honey from clover came in in 
about 10 days, and we averaged a good 
100 pounds per colony. Now, if this 
had happened in Illinois, the Editor 
would have called that a guarter of a 
crop, no doubt, when he dubs a three 
weeks heavy flow as half acrop! Why, 
here we called the 100 pounds a /fudl 
crop, even if it did all come in 10 days. 


Come to think of it, gentle reader, no 
doubt our Editor is so elated just at 
present over that “queen” he has just 
captured, that he can not appreciate 
such small favors as a “half crop” of 
honey from a “three weeks heavy flow.” 
Well, under the circumstances, we'll 
excuse him, this time. 


— $$ 


Keeping Bees for a Living 


That article of J. C. Frank’s, in last 
American Bee ‘Journal, reminds me 
quite forcibly of a convention held in 
an eastern city not so very long ago, 
when a certain gentleman challenged 
the idea that any one was making a 
living exclusively from bee-keeping. 
The said gentleman, if [am correct, 
followed a number of callings, for in 
addition to being an editor, a poultry- 
man and a bee-keeper, he also wasa 
minister of the gospel. In so far as I 
can remember the reported incident, 
no one called the bluff—for a bluff it 
was, pure and simple. 

Just on the spur of the moment I 
could name at least a dozen men right 
here in Ontario who depend exclusively 
upon bee-keeping fora living, and who 
do not get disappointed in their ex- 
pectations, either. Nodoubt this same 
condition is true in nearly all the States 
of the Union, although it is bound to 
be so more in some States than in 
others, owing to some places being 
better adapted to bees than are some 
others. 

Of course, our friend might retort 
that these men all do some other work 
asa help in making things go, in addi- 
tion to keeping bees. Perhaps so; and 
in just the same way almost every pro- 
fessional man will have some hobby, 
which incidentally will yield him a lit- 
tle revenue, yet said hobby would not 





lead us to say that a medical doctor 
does not make a living from his chosen 
calling, simply because he does some 
other odd jobs by the way of recreation 
as well as profit. 

In my own case, I would say that for 
8 years I have depended upon bee-keep- 
ing for a living. Previous to that | 
was on the farm at home, yet all the 
time having the bees ina smaller way 
because of a liking forthem. However, 
inthe 8 years named, I have had a 
kitchen-garden in which many a happy 
hour has been spent, and in addition 
some revenue has come in as well, in 
the way of food products grown for the 
table. I have also kept some hens to 
supply us with eggs and chickens for 
the table by way of variety. Then, 
again, as most of the readers know, I 
have a weakness for scribbling for the 
bee-papers, said weakness yielding me 
a lot of pleasure, and at least enough 
money to keep me in whiskey and 
tobacco! Yet, if asked how I makea 
living, the answer would surely be, 
“Why, by keeping bees, sure!” If any 
of my neighbors were asked the same 
question about me, they would be sure 
to make the same answer, although 
they all know that I keep a few hens 
and a small garden. 


Yes, there is no doubt that many 
hundreds of men, and women, too, are 
today making a living out of bees, and 
although bee-keeping is nota get-rich- 
quick business, yet it is an occupation 
fraught with so much real pleasure that 
I verily believe the great majority of 
the fraternity would certainly choose 
the same calling in life again, if such 
a thing were possible, and we had this 
life to live over again. Here is one at 
least that would do so, as I have never 
yet seen a man who hada job that ap- 
pealed to me quite as much as the one 
lam at. Of course, lots of other fel- 
lows make more money, but more 
money can only bring pleasure (very 
often it brings the opposite), and if 
one gets all the pleasure first-handed in 
the business he is engaged in, wherein 
lies the advantage of making more 
money ? 





_—_- 


Superseding Queens 


Harry Lathrop reports that, as a rule, 
not more than 10 percent of his queens 
are carried over from one year to an- 
other. I wish he would tell us how he 
gets such sensible bees, as during the 
past 4 years, with bees left to their own 
devices in the way of superseding, very 
little swarming taking place, about 40 
percent of ag queens each spring have 
been found with clipped wings, show 
ing that they were 2 years old—in some 
cases a year on topofthat,too. In the 
majority of cases the 2-year-old queens 
are just as good as the yearlings—often 
better, yet sometimes there are some 
that would better have been superseded 
the year before. 

I can not explain the difference in 
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actions of bees, as I use a large hive, 
and nearly always have very populous 
colonies during all the season. Whether 
a bit of Carniolan blood has anything 
to do with the longevity of the queens 
or not | am not sure, although I rather 
suspect this to be the case, as I hada 
queen of that race that was kept asa 
curiosity till she died at the age of 7 
vears. Up until the last year before 
her demise she gave good service, and 
I wish to say that there was no possible 
mistake in her age, as she was clipped 
and kept track of from the day she was 
purchased. 

Since writing the foregoing I have 
been “going through” a number of 
colonies for the purpose of hunting out 
the old queens and putting in cells ready 
to hatch, that I have been rearing my- 
self in my first attempt at grafting cells 
a éa Doolittle. Whether the peculiar 
season or something else is the reason, 
[ find that wholesale superseding has 
been the rule this summer, and I failed 
to find a single old queen in all the col- 
onies examined; and to make room 
for the cells, I had to kill some young 
queens that were of an inferior nature. 


—- > © oe 


Rearing One’s Own Queens 


Now that I have mentioned queen- 
rearing, I will have to tell of my first 
attempt at this phase of bee-keeping, 
for after rearing ove batch of cells of 
course I feel quite confident about ad- 
vising others how to do the work! 

While I have, in years past, read a 
good deal of literature on the subject 
of queen-rearing, yet for various rea- 
sons | have never attempted to under- 
take the work, and _ have, instead, 
bought all the queens required. One 
reason forthis is that I am sort of a 
rough-and-ready bee-keeper, partly by 
nature and more so by force of circum- 
stances in which all my bees were 
bought in different sizes of hives, ata 
time when cash was such a rare article 
in my possession that a dime looked as 
big as a cart-wheel. It is the old story 
of “we first endure, then pity, then em- 
brace,” and I gradually got along with 
such a mixed outfit so well that I did 
not mind it so very much. 

Anyway, aside from all these little 
matters, | looked upon such an opera- 
tion as transferring thetiny larve from 
the cells as too delicate an operation 
for my clumsy fingers, and even when 
Mr. Clark, of Borodino, donated to me 
all the queen-rearing fixtures he 
brought with him to Toronto to illus- 
trate his address with, yet that failed 
to stir me up to try the plan. 

About Aug. Ist, Mr. Sibbald wrote 
me what “fun” he was having in rear- 
ing his own queens, and he said I 
ought to try it myself, as there was no 
reason but what I could do the work. 
A few days later I met him in Toronto, 
and again he mentioned the subject to 
me, and before parting I got his prom- 
ise that some dipped cells would be 
sent me by mail in the course of a few 
days. The next day they came, and 
while I had the notion on, queen-rear- 
ing had to proceed even if all the other 
work came to a stand-still. 

A tew days before that a queen had 
been killed in attempting to introduce 
her to a vicious colony of blacks, and I 
was looking to this colony to have cells 


5 out of the 9 cells, but 


started to supply me with the royal 
jelly for grafting purposes. When the 
colony was examined imagine my dis- 
gust to find that only 3 or 4 stubby cells 
were being pulled out over some larve 
so old that the bees were about ready 
to cap them over before they thought 
of making queens out of them; and as 
for royal jelly—well, all I could scrape 
up out of the lot would go in your eye. 
However, such a small matter as that 
was not going to discourage me, and 
before giving up I would have used 
some axle grease to hold the larve in 
the cells, for really I found it hard to 
place a larva in a cell-cup with nothing 
to draw it from the transferring tool. 
(I wonder if that is not one of the main 
uses of the jelly in artificial queen- 
rearing.) 

After getting what little jelly ready 
that was available, acomb of just-hatch- 
ing larve was brought in from the col- 
ony that has headed the yard for 2 
years. The day was warm and very 
dull, and say, didn’t I have a time to 
see the very small creatures curled up 
in the bottom of the cells? Doolittle 
says to pare downthe cells so as to 
get at the larve better, while Roots say 
it is not necessary. Having only a dull 
jack-knife handy, the paring was not 
done, and the fishing was done at long 
range. 


As I was fishing them out with a 
small wooden paddle, hastily prepared, 
the thought came to me, Wouldn’t 
Clark, or Adams, or some of the other 
experts, grin if they could see me 
working as I am? 

After going all over the sticks of 
cells prepared, for the life of me I 
could not tell if I had missed any or 
not, as the day was so dull it was a 
task to see the very small larve in the 
cups after they had settled down in the 
bit of jelly. To make sure, I went over 
some again, and Iam pretty certain 
that some ceils had at /east 2 larve in 
them. The one stick of cells was given 
to the fool colony that did not know 
how to rear their own cells when they 
had a chance, and the other stick was 
given toa young swarm that had just 
lost their queen on her mating flight. 


That evening I told Mrs. Byer that it 
would be a surprise to me if a single 
cell was accepted; yet when I retired 
at nightI must confess to a feeling of 
curiosity as to what would be the out- 
come. 


Next morning, about 10 oclock (I 
couldn’t wait any longer), the young, 
queenless swarm was looked into, and 
lo and behold! ezes-y cell was accepted, 
and the tiny larva, in each, just floating 
in royal jelly! Later, one of the larve 
died before the cell was completed— 
whether of measles, mumps, or some 
other infantile complaint I know not; 
or perhaps in my clumsy transferring 
operation I gave the poorthing a solar- 
plexus blow, causing an injury that de- 
veloped into acute indigestion. 


The other colony had accepted only 
in this case all 
blame was placed on the colony—they 
really did not know enough to build 
cells, even with my expert help! 


Ten days later the cells were put into 
colonies made ready for their recep- 
tion, and, for lack of confidence in my 


operations, 2 cells were given to each 
colony. Two days later every cell but 
one had hatched out, and that one was 
encased in comb that the cell-building 
colony built all around and over the 
cell. A bee-keeping friend took the 
comb and cell home with him, and he 
intends to cut away the comb and see 
if the queen is alive in the prison or 
not. He has promised to ’phone me 
just as soon as the result is known for 
a surety. 

Needless to say after such luck I felt 
like throwing my hat and yelling, “We 
done it!” But on more serious reflec- 
tion I refrained from such demonstra- 
tions, for fear it was just “luck” this 
time, and very likely such _ results 
would not be obtained next time. 


In all seriousness, it is a source of 
satisfaction to know that one candoa 
thing if it is necessary, and while I 
shall likely continue to buy a good 
many of my queens, yet it is handy to 
be able, in case of emergency, to know 
how to do the work on a small scale 
myself. 


_ 





Light Honey Crop in Ontario 


Ontario has a rather light honey crop 
this year—would be very light were it 
not for the fact that some parts of 
eastern Ontario have a very bountiful 
crop. Generally speaking, from To- 
ronto west, the crop is light, while the 
farther east one goes the better it is. 
I note that the northeastern States 
have a good crop, so quite likely all the 
eastern provinces of the Dominion will 
be sharing well, too. Prices are good- 
in fact, a little higher than last year, 
and no one when buying seems to think 
that honey has gone up as much as 
other food products. 

At the time of this writing (Aug. 22d) 
we are having a good honey-flow from 
buckwheat. 





** Bee-Keepers’ Guide” 

This book on bees is also known as 
the “Manual of the Apiary.” It is in- 
structive, interesting, and both practi- 
cal and scientific. On the anatomy and 
physiology of the bee it is more com- 
plete than any other standard Ameri- 
can bee-book. Also the part on honey- 
producing plants is exceptionally fine. 
Every bee-keeper should have it in his 
library. It has 544 pages, and 295 illus- 
trations. Boundin cloth. Price, post- 
paid, $1.20; or with a year’s subscrip- 
tionto the American Bee Journal—both 
for $1.90. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal, 146 West 
Superior St., Chicago, III. 


-_-—— + «+ 


‘*‘ The Amateur Bee-Keeper ” 


This is a booklet of 86 pages, written 
by Mr. J. W. Rouse, of Missouri. It is 
mainly for beginners—amateur_bee- 
keepers—as its name indicates. Itis a 
valuable little work, revised this year, 
and contains the methods of a practical, 
up-to-date bee-keeper of many years’ 
experience. It is fully illustrated. Price, 
postpaid, 25 cents; o» with the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal one year—both for 
$1.10. Send all orders to the office of 
the American Bee Journal, 146 West 
Superior St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Southern Beedom 


Conducted by Louis H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 





Carloads of Bee-Keepers for Albany 


That carload of bee-keepers sounds 
so well that it is impossible to resist 
the temptation, and everybody that can 
crawl on that car should certainly get 
on. If there’s not room enough on the 
inside then hang on the outside, just so 
you keep together in the same crowd, 
for, remember, that you will miss some 
fun of your lifetime not to hear every- 
thing that is going on in that crowd. 
May we hope that this will not be the 
only car that will be en route to Albany, 
but that there may be several others 
from other directions besides Chicago. 


The location of Albany, and the ad- 
vantages one can have from the trip 
by stopping off en route when return- 
ing home from the convention, should 
assure quite an attendance from the 
West. How about it ? Is it not cheaper 
to get two carloads than if only one 
carload is gotten up? Two colonies 
of bees, if one buys them at one time, 
are generally a little cheaper; there is 
a reduction on two or more. Two 
cars from the West—my, that would be 
“heap much bee-keepers !” 





Bulk-Comb Honey Production—What Was 
in Those Stacks of Sweetness ? 


Last month some of the profitable 
colonies in our apiaries where bulk- 
comb honey is produced extensively, 
were shown the readers, and a promise 
was made that this month would reveal 
to them some views into the interior 
of some of those stacks, or at least 
show some of the things that were on 
the inside. 

To get at this our assistant is seen, 
in the first picture, jerking off super 
after super of the most delicious fancy 
comb honey at the rate of 1000 pounds 
in less than half an hour. This is not 
exaggerated. We have done this time 
and again. The supers, as shown, 
leaning against the front of the hive 
are practically free from bees already, 

















ScHOLL’s Hospy—*‘ BuLK-CoMB HONEY.” 


and when all that are completed are off 
the hive the cover is replaced and the 
supers are taken away and loaded ona 
wagon. Inthis work the supers are 
jerked up and about in such a way that 
the bees which have formed themselves 
in little clusters at different parts of 
the supers, in the meantime, will be 
shaken off in the hurried work, as we 
always hustle them off in the greatest 
kind of a hurry. Our idea is to get 
them out of the way, and on the wagon 
where they are then covered up with a 
large, heavy wagon-sheet, so the bees 
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SCHOLL’s METHOD OF “ JERKING”’ 
BULK-COMB HONEY SUPERS. 


can not get to them, and thus prevent 
robbing to a great extent. Just how it 
looks on the wagon will be shown in 
another issue, since we have a special 
wagon for the purpose. 


If you will examine the picture 
closely you will find that the supers are 
as free of bees as itis possible to get 
them. Our method of taking off honey 
in the most rapid way, is unique, and, 
as far as we know, entirely our own, 
since we had never before we adopted 
the method years ago, and even until 
now, read a description of such a 
method. It enables us to take off more 
honey in a given time than any other 
way we know of. Bee-escape methods 
are not excepted. Our assistant, in the 
picture, is jerking off four completed 30- 
pound net comb honey supers in the 
time one could place a bee-escape on. 
And when one considers that all of our 
yards are out-yards miles away, and that 
it would be ridiculous to make an extra 
trip to put on the escapes while we can 
take off the honey with the same trip 
and the same time it would take to put 
on the escapes, can you blame us for 
using this method, and claiming so 
much for it? 


While others are brushing off bees, 
bruising and irritating them, and other- 





wise having a disagreeable task before 
them when using the deep combs, as 
the greatest majority of bee-keepers 
still do, we, with our shallow supers 
and frames are taking off super after 
super without having a brushin our 
possession at all. And it is all done 
so nicely and quickly that we would 
not change back to the old way. 

Here is the way we approach the 
matter: With smoker well going in 
the right hand, and hive-tool in the 
other, the cover of the hive is pried up, 
a puff or two of smoke blown under it, 
when it is sent helter-skelter to the 
ground in front of the hive, so that the 
adhering bees can find their way back 
to the entrance in short order. While 
the left hand is thus engaged more 
smoke is blown over the top of the 
upper super, but, at the same time, the 
left hand goes to work on the next 
hive already, and its top comes off the 
Same way as the first. So the work 
goes right on until we have 5 hives 
open at once. That is the number we 
can handle most satisfactorily. More 
would allow the bees too much time to 
come up again between the smoking 
of each hive, while if we took less col- 
onies at a time, we would be required 
to wait for the bees to get out of way, 
causing a loss of time in that direction. 

By this time the most of the bees in 
the first super smoked are moving 
down rapidly. We begin quickly and 
give each top super another rapid 
smoking, throw down the smoker and 
pry off the upper supers of the entire 5 
hives in a jiffy, setting them against 
the hives, as shown, to allow the bees to 
run off more or less. Those that do 
not leave the supers are later jerked off 
in taking the supers to the wagon, as 
stated before. The first supers all off, 
a second round of smokeis given to the 
next supers, and these come off just 
like the first did. So it goes with all 
the next supers that are to come off. 


It does not take so long to get the 
bees out of the supers succeeding the 
first ones, since, first, there are gen- 
erally more bees clustered in the top- 
most supers, right under the covers; 
and, secondly, after the bees are started 
out of the first supers the bees in the 
ones below these are already alarmed 
and on their way down to the lower 
part of the hive before they are all out 
of the top supers. 

Of course, this work can only be 
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done with the Ideal shallow supers and 


shallow frames. And we think that 
there is no doubt about it that these 
will be considered the standard and 
proper size after a while, because they 
possess too many advantages to be ig- 
nored. The trouble at the present time 
is that the deep frames are claimed as 
the standard size, and there are so 


many of them in use that it is a hard 
matter to change things. But we, who 
have had extensive experience with 
both, have found the shallow ones so 
much better that we use them through 
out, in our brood-chambers and our 
supers alike. 

But before closing this article, it 


would be well to show the readers just 
what kind of things are in those su- 
pers that the fellow is jerking off the 


hive in the first picture. So we are 
giving yvoua glimpse of some of the 
combs, just as they come out of the 
supers. Unfortunately it is impossible 


to show ina picture the very beautiful 
comb honey that we do produce. It is 
not possible for us even to describe to 
the reader how beautiful the piles of 
honey look even to us, who have had 
tons and tons of this kind of combs 
vear after vear. But if you can imagine 
how your fancy section honey looks, 
you can get an idea of what we are 
trying to show in the pictures. 

Next issue we will show some of the 
receptacles in which this honey is put 
for the market. 


> ——-—e- - 


Texas and the Honey-Crop Reports 


We have noted for some time that in 
all the honey-crop reports that are got- 
ten together to find the conditions in 
the different parts of the country, Texas 
does not play any great part, it seems. 
At least one does not often see any 
inention of conditions about the honey 
crop from this State among the many 
reports that have appeared lately. It 
either shows one thing or another; 
first, that they do not need us, or do 
not consider us away down here in the 
South as of any importance; or, on the 
other hand, that we are a kingdom of 
our own down here in this glorious 
Lone Star State of ours, and through 
the high feeling of respect toward such 
a grand kingdom, with its many ways 
of its own, it is not put down with the 
names of the others on the lists that 
have appeared. 

Now, we are not kicking, neither are 
we feeling “stuck up” about it, but we 
just would like to know where we do 
stand, anyway. 


a 


Bulk-Comb Honey at the National 


That fellow Byer, in spite of his hint, 
page 252, better bring his lunch of 
Canadian “bear meat” and “ whale oil” 
with him when he comes across the 
border. While he counts on the Texan 
bringing along his lunch of “ bulk- 
comb honey,” he need not rest assured 
that he might not need his own kind of 
lunch. While the Texan has thought 
about the Canuck’s lunch, and the fact 
that each of the two could divide up 
their lunches, he is sure that he would 
not enjoy anything that is not as good 
as “bulk-comb honey.” If the Canuck 
thinks his lunch better than mine, he 
would better bring his along. 
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Apiarian and Farm Help 


Epiror AMERICAN Bee JournaL:—I am in 
receipt of notice that my _ subscription for 
your good Journal has expired, and suggesting 
that I renew it. I am quite discouraged in 
the bee-business, not because we do not have 
forage for the bee, nor because your Journal 
fails to give the best current information con- 
cerning all subjects pertaining to this indus- 
try, but my men on the farm, through sheer 
neglect and laziness, let my bees all die dur- 
ing my absence last winter. 

In this connection, it might not be out of 
the way to ask if it is not time that journals 
like yours were taking up this question of 
labor on the farm, and asking all politicians, 
especially those who are talking so much about 
the tariff (which they justify in order to 
maintain the dignity of American Labor), 
what about the American farm owner? The 
American farmers are not only the largest 
class of manual laborers in our country, but 
40 years ago they were the highest type of 
manual laborers the sun ever shone on. Since 
then, the artificial handicaps put upon agri- 
culture, especially those growing out of trades’ 
unionism, tariff, and watered stocks, and the 
like, have brought about a deterioration in 
the personnel of the farmers of our entire 
country. These artificial handicaps are not 
only driving the intelligent country-born boys 
from the farm, but are keeping the intelli- 
gent and better class of foreigners from tak- 
ing their places, so they are being replaced 
with a much lower type of foreigners. We 
are getting no emigration from those prov- 
inces of Germany that rear the best men, but 
the great bulk of the emigrants that come to 
the agricultural districts, are from the worst 
provinces of Austria, Poland, including the 
Russian Jew, and the Assyrians. 

In spite of the extortionately high prices 
of food-stuffs in the market, the bulk of the 
farms throughout the corn-belt have been, in 
the last ten years, operated with no profit, 
except the advance in price of the land, which 
will vanish like dew before the sun, with 
the appearance of either short crops or low 
prices for farm products. ‘the average farm 
throughout the corn-belt is not producing 40 
percent of what it should, and would, produce 
if competent labor was obtainable. 

A few days since, I needed an extra man 
in the hay-field. In going out to find one, 
I counted, within three blocks, 30 men “‘look- 
ing for work.” Of that 30 only one was 
willing to go out to the farm. Of the other 
29 only one was sufficiently interested even 
to inquire as to the wages I would pay. Yet, 
if you or I would go to Europe, and attempt 
to bring over some one who is capable and 
willing to go upon a farm, he is stopped at 
our port, and deported under a contract-labor 
law. All for the purpose of “preserving the 
dignity of American Labor,” of which the 30 
referred to on the streets of Omaha are sam- 
ples. 

It seems to me that every writer, not only 
interested in agriculture, but interested in the 
general good of this country, should insist 
that the American farmer be at liberty to 
find and hire his help wherever it can be 
obtained. It having been demonstrated that 
the people of this country will not do the 
work on the farm, the agriculturist should be 
allowed to get his labor wherever he may find 
it. We should be able to furnish more and 
better food at a lower price, in this country, 


than any other place on earth, and can, if 
the artificial handicaps be removed from agri- 
culture. Yours very truly, 


Omaha, Neb., July 16. 

[We referred the 
Mr. C. P. Dadant, 
follows :-—Fonrror. | 


WILLIAM STULL. 


foregoing letter to 
who replies to it as 
which you 


Mr. Epitror:—The contribution 


submit to me for an appreciation and criti- 
cism contains some assertions that I could 
not possibly endorse. The gentleman is evi 
dently viewing the farmers’ “deterioration” 


from a local standpoint. But there are things 
in his argument worthy of consideration. 


——$_— 


If we view this article 
we must leave out the 
considers, for bee-culture 
dition brought about by its great strides of 
the past 60 years. If we view it as farmers 
or members of the great producing class, we 
must discuss political and social conditions, 
which will make our field a wide one. 

The slogan of a relatively large portion of 
our population, for the past 20 years, has 
been “America for Americans.” Very good. 
But who are Americans? We will coviahelie 
not confine this name to the aborigines or so- 
called Indians. Then whom will we include 
under this title? Will we take in those whose 
ancestors came over in the Mayflower? Why 
not add also those who have been at least 
for three successive generations on American 
soil? And why not those whose fathers were 
born in Europe, or those who, like myself, 
are natives of the Old World, but have set- 
tled, married and reared American- born chil- 
dren? With a little more liberality, we might 
accept those who 5 years ago applied for citi- 
zenship and have sworn allegiance. How 
about those who have just arrived and set- 
tled here, and those who contemplate coming? 

In short, what would America be without 
the foreign element landed here at one time 
or another? How many of you are there, 
readers, who cannot trace their ancestry back 
to seme part ot Europe? 

hen I was brought over as a child, from 
Europe, nearly half a century ago, no re- 
strictions were put upon immigration. The 
foreign born population was 14 percent of 
the total. Nothing but good was secured 
from this immigration. I cannot understand 
why in 1868 we foreigners were welcomed as 
a benefit, and the door has since been closed 
on millions of others. That we should ob- 
ject to the influx of too many paupers is in- 
telligible, but that we should make it diff- 
cult for respectable people to settle in our 
sparsely settled plains has always been beyond 
my comprehension. The country is certainly 
not overstocked with human beings, for if tbe 
entire population of the United States should 

congregated in the single State of Texas, 
it would not be more thickly populated than 
the wealthy kingdom of Belgium! 

We are told that the people who come 
work and send their earnings back 
to Europe or Asia are a detriment. I cannot 
see it. If I hire a man for $2 per day, I 
evidently have something for him to do which 
will net me a greater sum than the amount 
I pay him. If his work brings me $3, | 
have netted a profit of $1 for each day that 
I have employed him. It does not matter if 
he carries his money away, I am still the 
gainer; although I would, of course, prefer 
to have him spend it with me, and give me 
another item of profit on what he consumes. 
But I have already cleared a profit. 

As a nation. we are very selfish. We have 
imposed ourselves upon the Chinese and the 
Japanese against their will, and yet we de- 
mand that they should keep off our shores. 
We are foreigners and yet pretend to keep 
the foreigners away. We do not look at the 
question of justice, but only at our own self- 
ish interest, and then dare talk about our 
philanthropy! 

The gentleman above mentioned claims that 
the personnel of the farms has deteriorated. 
This I cannot grant. The farmers are better 
off, have better homes, more education, read 
more (owing to the rural delivery), have bet- 
ter agricultural implements, and a better grade 
of live stock than ever. They dress better, 
have less hardships than formerly. Their sons 
go to the agricultural colleges in many in- 
stances, and come home with progressive ideas 
concerning manures, soil adaptation, injurious 
insects, selection of seeds, etc. In fact, they 
learn scientific farming. The farmer has less 
need of employees; that is, owing to greater 
perfection of implements, less are needed than 
formerly, and the hard tasks, such as _har- 
vesting, are done with less fatigue than be- 
fore. 

It is true, there 
much waste on 
American habit, 
country, and 


as bee-keepers only, 
broad lines which it 
is in a special con- 


is yet a great deal toc 
the farm, but waste is an 
in city as well as in the 
the education of the Ameri 
made. 


can concerning economy has yet to be 
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All that is said of the farmer may be said 
if the apiarist, only more so. The bee- 
keeper of 1860 was almost universally ignorant 
of the anatomy of the bee. There were only 
. few hundred practical bee-keepers in the 
United States. Even 40 years ago the pro- 
portion of those who had tried movable-frame 
hives was very small. The section-box did 
not exist. There was no such product as 
comb toundation, and __ the honey-extractor 
was known to only a_ few. Most of the 
honey sold then was “strained.’”” Now, nearly 
every bee-keeper has learned the elementary 
principles of bee-culture; the moth has no ter- 


rs tor him; and he is beginning to under- 
stand how to. get rid of foul brood. It 
seems to me that a comparison of the bee- 


papers and the farm journals of the present 
with those of former times would give one a 
very good idea of whether there is progress 
or not. As to bee-papers, there were none in 
this country 50 years ago, except the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal which was in its first year. 

Why do our boys leave the farm? This 
was a proper question 10 years ago. It is not 
a proper one to-day. ‘The boys are not leav- 
ing the farm, if they are treated right by 
the “old man” on the farm. Until lately, 
lite on the farm had no attraction whatever, 
and if a boy wished to make his way, he had 
no alternative—he must leave the farm. There 
are many old farmers yet to-day who do not 
believe that the modern inventions and dis- 
coveries are meant for them. They cannot 
see anything in steam-heated homes, bath- 
rooms, labor-saving kitchens, electricity, water 
on each floor, etc. Yet in many cases they 
could afford these things, and hold the boys 
to the freedom of farm life. Today, I see 
young men who have learned a good profes- 
sion go back to the farm, for its health, 
its freedom, its chances of gain without be- 
ing subject to the strenuous life of the 
crowded office-building. 

There are many farms which do not pay, 
it is true, but those are either rented or run 
by procurators. The intelligent, practical farm- 
er who lives upon his farm, raises profitable 
live stock, rotates his crops, secures a posi- 
tive income, though less copious than that of 
the wholesale merchant or the banker. 

I believe, Mr. Editor, that your correspond- 
ent is right as to the desirability of removing 
handicaps against securing as good help as 
possible for agriculture or any other indus- 
try. Many people believe in protection. Yet 
they would dislike to see protection between 
one State and another. hey would object 
to a custom-house between Illinois and Iowa, 
or between those States and Missouri. But 
if the South had succeeded in seceding from 
the Union in the sixties, there would have 
been a custom-house established between those 
very States, since Missouri was one of the 
Confederacy. The old Mississippi, the beau- 
tiful river, almost the largest in the world, 
would have been cut in two and made into 
a pond without issue. And this would be 
called ‘‘Protection!”’ 

Protect us against our own narrowness! Let 
us be free. And if the sons of Europe whe 
nave come here during the past 200 years 
have helped America to grow and become 
what she is to-day, let us not stop the in- 
coming of more sons of Europe. We want 
them, their knowledge, their ideas, the choice 
of their methods. What has made America 
great is the mixture of ideas, of methods, of 
learning, brought by every tongue from north- 
ern or southern climes. In the most demo- 
cratic manner, we have accepted the good, no 


matter whence it came. Let us continue to 
do so. C. P. Dapant. 
Hamilton, Il. 
[We hope, after reading Mr. Da- 


dant’s letter, Mr. Stull will take cour- 
age, renew his subscription to the 
American Bee Journal for some years 
in advance, take a new grip on things 
agricultural, and try to be as happy 
and prosperous as possible, no matter 
what the circumstances may be.—Ent- 
TOR. | 


Pointers on Selling Honey 


BY WESLEY FOSTER. 





From the very first of my honey-sell- 
ing experience, when I, a boy, would 
carry a half-dozen sections of honey in 





a home-made carrier from door to 
door, | have felt the importance of the 
introductory inypression on the one I 
am trying to interest in my honey. If 
I cannot make a favorable impression 
right at the start, so as to command 
the undivided attention of the person 
before me, there is a small chance of 
getting that person interested in what 
I am trying to show him. This is why 
all instructions to salesmen given out 
by large firms emphasize the importance 
of neatness in dress and person. The 
importance of this is well known to 
salesmen, for rarely is one seen who is 
not above the average in personal ap 
pearance. 

Then, the next important point to be 
remembered is always to greet the pros- 
pective customer in a gracious, cheer- 
ful way. This is just as important for 
all our dealings with people, but you 
might say that the bread of the sales- 
man depends upon his being good-na- 
tured. And if we cannot succeed with- 
out being kind and gracious, most of 
us will make some effort to be this kind 
of a person. In fact, I have known a 
good many men who have improved 
their dispositions very much by ac- 
quiring the habit of smiling and look 
ing pleasant while at the work of sell- 
ing goods, and after the habit was for- 
med, it permeated their whole life. 
One cannot get attention without creat 
ing a favorable impression, and a neat 
person and a sunny disposition go far 
ther toward doing this than any other 
two things I know. 

When entering a grocery with the in 
tention of selling honey, if I have not 
learned the name of the proprietor or 
buyer, (which I always try to do,) I ask 
one of the clerks what the proprietor’s 


name is, and whether he is busy. If he 
is busy I wait till he is at leisure, or 
leave, and come back a little later 
When later I get a chance to speak 


with him, I walk up to him and say: “J 
am Mr. Foster, are you Mr. Blank?’ 
or, “I am glad to meet you, Mr. Blank 
I have a proposition that is to your 
great interest to see. The line is a 
ready seller, giving you a profit of 25 
to 50 percent, and is one that reflects 
credit on the class of trade that comes 
to you. There is no chance of loss, 
for the goods are not perishable, and 
if they are not sold within a reason- 
able time we take them back and re- 
fund your money. May I not have a 
few minutes of your careful attention 
to look at what I have, and explain 
the proposition to you. My line is 
a choice grade of comb and bottled 
honey, put up with a binding guaran- 
tee of purity and highest quality. 
You see, the firm I work for have a 
reputation for honesty and integrity, 
and whatever dealings our house has 
will be satisfactory to you.” 


By telling Mr. Blank quite a little 
about my proposition, without let- 
ing him know what the line is, arouses 
his curiosity to see it, and when I 
ask him at the end of a little 
speech of this kind I rarely am re- 
fused a chance to explain my whole 
matter. 

When he has consented to look my 
line over, T ask him where there is a 












place on the counter that I can dis- 
play my samples. I generally look 
toward the back of the store or other 
place where he will not be disturbed, 
for it is necessary that my prospect- 
ive customer should have a chance to 
think clearly, and thoroughly under- 
stand all the good points about my 
articles. He should, and if a good 


merchant, he will, be able to pick out 
from my samples certain sizes and 
grades that will sell well in his ter- 


ritory. This is a valuable point—get- 
ting the prospective customer to 
pick out the things he likes, and to 
assent to the desirable qualities as | 
pick them out. 

[ turn a bottle over in my hand, 
and hold it so the light falls on the 
bubble of air rising, balloon-shaped, 
through the honey, and say, “See 


that? Isn't that honey pretty? And 
see how thick the honey is!” I call 
attention to many of the desirable 


points, expecting the prospective buy; 
er before me to assent to their cor- 
rectness. He will, without doubt, 
notice some things of worth to the 
goods that I have forgotten. 


When I have the careful attention 
of a man it is not a hard matter to 
sell him some honey, if he can’t use 
it all. Men do not need to be con- 
vinced against their wills. If they 
are convinced against their wills the 
chances are that the order will be 
cancelled before the bill of goods is 
shipped. If the whole proposition is 
not clear and plain, it would better be 
gone over again, and everything made 
plain as daylight. Small, simple 
words are always best, for some of 
us are not overly bright, and I’ll con- 
fess that I have turned salesmen 
down because they were using such 
big, technical words that I did not 
understand their proposition, and was 
too proud to admit it. 

Enthusiasm, knowledge of the ar- 
ticle, honesty and simplicity of state- 
ments, will make it possible for many 
of us to succeed in selling honey 

Boulder, Colo. . 
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Under 10 Percent Swarms 


BY D. M. MACDONALD. 


“There’s a tide in the affairs of men, 
which taken at the flood, leads on to 
Fortune.” There is a tide in the af- 
fairs of bees which leads to swarming. 
Let the “flow” touch a certain point, 
and nothing can stem it. If we only 
could properly guage the psychological 
moment, we would be masters of the 
situation, and stop it every time. It 
appears to me that the critical period 
centers around the time when brood 
congestion is nearly setting in; when 
temperature suddenly rises, and a flow 
sharply arrives. One of these factors 
may not create the bacillus of swarm 
ing—even two may not produce the 
fever, but a juxtaposition of all three 
leads to the inevitable preparations 
which, once carried on a certain length, 
nothing but some providential interpo 
sition will check. 


Timely attendance to ventilation, 


withdrawal of some brood, or the suh 
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stitution of more room for breeding 
and storing, meet the situation. The 
idea of trekking is nipped in the bud, 
the bees adapt themselves to the al- 
tered circumstances, and, finding every- 
thing their hearts can desire, presciently 
bow to fate. The time when we can 
thus play Providence to our bees may 
consist of two or three days at the 
most—of one or two hours at the least. 
To diagnose when it may arrive, the 
bee-keeper must know exactly the con- 
dition of each hive internally, and, 
paradoxically as it may sound, this he 
can discover by without scarcely look- 
ing inside. OUTSIDE OBSERVATION is the 
key of the position. 

Now I want to go back to the genesis 
of affairs. I do not wait until certain 
events develop. I anticipate them. Ear- 
ly in June I enlarge the entrance to its 
full capacity if deemed necessary; bot- 
tom ventilation may be supplied, but 
not often, as there is a deep space be- 
low the frames; and if the weather is 
extra warm, blocks raise the front of 
the hive, and in extreme cases the 
whole hive. Each colony is treated ac- 
cording to requirements, independent 
of what is done to its neighbors. A 
case of sections is supplied early, and 
a second placed above as a “cooler,” 
before it is required as a store-room. 
But I am anticipating. 

Hives in the front rank are treated 
by mid-June to a mild deprivation of 
brood, or, as an alternative, are given 
a second body of from 8 to Io frames. 
It would be too heavy a task on the 
bees to give 10 standard frames at one 
time, so, as a rule, only 8 are given 
above, and the lower body reduced to 
a like number, by having two of its 
frames, chosen because they are solid 
slabs of brood, raised as part of the 
complement in the top story. The re- 
maining two, up and down, may, or 
may not, be given later, according to 
circumstances. 

Sometimes operations are varied by 
placing the empty body below, but this 
necessitates the use of excluder-zinc, 
which I do not like, to confine the queen 
above during the critical period. Only 
a small percentage of the colonies re- 
ceive this special treatment, the re- 
mainder being left right through the 
season with only 10 frames. A glance 
in at the side, occasionally, without 
using any smoke, reveals if the queen 
visits the outside frame, and if she 
does, one or more frames of brood are 
withdrawn and used to work up sec- 
ond-class colonies to the first-class, 
empties being substituted in the brood 
area, 

The entire management up to this 
period consists in seeing that the air 
in the hive interior is pure; that the 
temperature does not run too high; that 
the queen has ample room for ovi- 
positing; and the bees full scope for 
storing and rearing their brood. Gen- 
erally, they are allowed some comb- 
building —an important desideratum, 
which, given, hinders a spirit of unrest 
from being generated. That is why 
we in this country seek to renew our 
internal works gradually. 

At the period of spring cleaning two 
or three of the oldest combs, or those 
showing any defect, are withdrawn from 


the hive, and later their place is taken 
up with frames fitted with full sheets 
of foundation. Supplying these fre- 
quently tides us over the critical period. 
Early spreading of the brood should 
be condemned, but when the swarming 
season approaches, we “jump the 
frames,” confident the process. will 
work for good, and not evil. In thus 
doing we give some employment to the 
bees, and add to the queen’s comfort 
by placing cells immediately at her dis- 
posal where she likes to have them. 
This secures a_ progressive, forward 
movement, and checks any thoughts of 
queen-cell formation. This renewing 
of the combs, and eliminating all with 
many drone-cells, is one of the very 
best means for checking swarming. 
There is an undoubted correlation be- 
tween the laying of drone-eggs and 
their development into mature males, 
and the construction of queen-cells. 
Without the appearance of drones in 
a hive,or at least their progress towards 
puberty being manifest, worker-bees 
never dream of preparing for swarm- 
ing. Suppress drones in every hive 
most rigidly, if you have any hope or 
expectation of checking the generating 
influence. This is one of the main rea- 
sons for the excessive swarming of 
old, and the undue proportion in many 
apiaries at the present time, when other 
bee-keepers have little of it. For the 
drone in his proper place I have a high 
respect, but I would without a pang of 
remorse, treat him a la Jones, when I 
find him in the larval stage, where I 
don’t want him. Here, indeed, is one 
of the chief factors tending towards 
the swarming craze. Suppress the cause, 
and you go a long way to working out 
a case. The sooner this is recognized 
as a fact the better for the industry. 

From the time the first case of sec- 
tions is given to a colony the front en- 
trance is watched; a momentary glance 
occasionally will do, and as soon as 
outside observation leads me to think 
there is a certain progress made, I slip 
on a second case above the first. It is 
not anticipated that the bees will oc- 
cupy it. It is not inserted as a recep- 
tacle for honey-storing, but is simply 
a “cooler” case, placed there as a check 
on congestion in any shape, but it 
acts aS a swarm-preventer, far better, 
indeed, than any non-swarming cham- 
ber placed below the body. An addi- 
tional one is added any time it is found 
that No. 2 is being worked in, and so 
on. Ventilation is given in upper 
chambers, but only in extreme cases, 
when weather is excessively hot. Rather 
conserve heat here than dissipate it, as 
a rule. 

Recognizing that old or worn-out 
queens are a fertile source of creating 
the swarming fever, these are deposed 
before they begin to fail. The rearing 
of a virgin in the supers, and allowing 
her to depose the old queen, works 
favorably, but it is best to do the in- 
troduction and execution at first hand. 
The only check I would seek to im- 
pose on a queen’s movements would 
be to place her temporarily in the up- 
per or lower tier of frames, in order 
that I would secure most brood where 
I desire it. And, then, I think here is 
a valuable pointer, if she is in the up- 


per set of frames for 10 days or a 
fortnight, this can then be placed be- 
low, and the other raised above; but 
with one frame from this lower body 
placed in the now upper set of frames, 
and on that one frame the queen. For 
another 10 days there is little likeli- 
hood of swarming, and _ that brief 
space may tide us over the critical 
period. 

I have tried caging the queen, tem- 
porarily, drawing her, or even de- 
posing her, arid allowing the bees to 
rear another mother, but I don’t like 
anyone of these practises. They fail 
to kill out the swarming instinct, and 
they cost the colony a lot of valuable 
brood. I have no love for cutting 
out queen-cells to suppress incipient 
thoughts of swarming. It is a messy 
job, and fails frequently. 


I have experimented with swarm 
catchers, non-swarming chambers be- 
low frames. I have “shook” swarmed, 
and tried numberless plans and systems 
advocated in the past, but have dis- 
carded all of them in favor of some of 
the old and simpler modes of proced- 
ure. Where many have erred in the 
past is that they recognized too few 
prime factors in this trying problem. 
Their devices were originated to check 
or diminish one single cause, whereas 
several go to form the sum total of 
the whole. It boots not that one or 
two should be reckoned with, if all 
the others are forgotten, or treated as 
if they were non-existent. 


All the chief factors have to be taken 
into full consideration if success is to 
crown our efforts. Even then we will 
fail at times, and must reckon that 
from 5 to 10 percent of our colonies 
will swarm in spite of all known pre- 
ventives. This is near enough perfec- 
tion for me. For about Io years now 
I have kept my ratio of swarms to 
colonies well within the larger figure. 
To accomplish this, I simply attend to 
ventilation above and below; keep 
young queens; endeavor always to 
make room for the queen’s ovipositing ; 
never allow the brood-nest to become 
congested, either by honey or brood; 
supply ample storing chambers ahead 
of actual requirements; rigidly restrict 
drone-production; place no checks on 
the workers’ movements; diagnose each 
colony on its own merits; know what 
is going on inside each hive; and never 
stimulate in spring to force the pace. 
Then, by gradual expansion and con- 
traction, I, so to speak, keep the rein 
on my bees. 

Banff, Scotland. 
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Influence of Heat on Swarming 


BY O. B. METCALFE, 


I wish that Mr. D. M. Macdonald, 
whose articles on swarming begin on 
page 221, could be induced to tell us 
how he knows that heat is beyond a 
doubt a prime factor in causing bees 
to swarm. I hope he will give his 
evidence. 

I do not believe that a colony of bees 
ever swarmed because it was too hot, 
either here or in Scotland. ot one! 
I know that that is a pretty strong 
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statement, but I feel pretty strong on 
the subject. 

I would suggest that if any bee-keeper 
has a swarm that he knows came out 
because of heat, that he pinch off the 
queen’s head and send to O. B. Metcalfe 
for a queen that will not swarm how- 
ever hot it gets. I feel pretty sure that 
enough hot weather will stop swarm- 
ing to some extent, but I have seen 
combs melt down from the heat and 
drive the bees out on the outside of 
the hive under almost every condition 
of honey-flow, but I never saw a 
swarm as a result of it. They hang 
around until the honey from the melted 
combs runs out, and then meekly craw! 
back to begin all over. 

If I may be allowed to get a little bit 
flowery myself, 1 should say that my 
bees are such a brave strain that their 
last cry is, “Don’t give up the ship!” 
I have never seen a colony of bees ac- 
quire the swarming impulse in a hive 
where the queen felt that she had 
plenty of room to lay; and the bees 
felt that they had plenty of room to 
store honey, no matter how hot, cold, 
or how foul the place they lived in. 


We keep the same entrance through 
the summer as in the spring. In the 
spring the wind blows from 40 to 60 
miles an hour, thus greatly helping 
ventilation. At this time the weather 
is quite cold, but the bees swarm with 
a vengeance, unless given plenty of 
room. In the summer the wind blows 
very little, and the weather is very 
hot, but the bees will stand a great 
deal more crowding without preparing 
to swarm under similar conditions of 
honey-flow. What about it ? 


Actual experiments last year con- 
vinced me that enough ventilation will 
retard or even prevent swarming; but 
my argument is, that it does so because 
it does not favor the best and most 
rapid brood-rearing, therefore it may 
be overdone. 

Give your colonies ventilation enough 
to evaporate their honey to ripeness, 
and if you are trying to force them into 
comb-honey supers take brood enough 
away from them to prevent swarming. 
rather than give them _ ventilation 
enough to hinder the best brood pro- 
duction. Brood is what you want. 
You can use it to good advantage in 
weak colonies, or for making increase. 

Some experiments I am now con- 
ducting in feeding to produce wax, 
have shown me the value of a large 
force of young bees in the hive. 


If any one comes up to you and tells 
you to uncap brood to prevent swarm- 
ing, hit him—unless he is much larger 
than you. 

Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 
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Uniting Colonies of Bees 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


“Say, Mr. Doolittle, won't you tell us some- 
thing in the American Bee Journal about 
uniting bees? I| tried to do this last fall, 
then again this spring, and I made nearly a 
failure of the matter. 

Thus writes a correspondent. I do 
not favor the plan of uniting bees in 
the spring very much. Not because it 
can not be done at that time as well as 
at any other, but because the gain is 
not as apparent then as it is in either 


early summer or in the fall. However, 
if any one wishes to diminish his num- 
ber of colonies in the spring on ac- 
count of one’s capital, stock of hives, 
etc., being limited, it is sometimes well 
to do this, though I doubtthe profit- 
ableness of so doing. Where uniting 
on this account is to be done, I con- 
sider it better to unite only medium 
colonies, allowing the weaker and the 
stronger to remain as they are. If two 
of the strongest are united, no gain is 
made; for, as a rule, such strong colo- 
nies come up to the maxium number 
of bees a little too soon, thus contract- 
ing swarming fever before the honey 
harvest fully arrives, while at the same 
time many of the bees which should 
go through the harvest as honey-gath- 
erers die during the first part, or in the 
height of the bloom. 

Then where we unite very weak col- 
onies early in the season, there seems 
to come on such united colonies an 
undue agitation, lots of brood being 
started from this result, which, from 
the feeding and necessary care, wears 
out the vitality, the same being not 
over-abundant in such weak colonies, 
and the united bees die of old age or 
worn out vitality before enough of the 
brood emerges to perpetuate the col- 
ony, which generally results in the loss 
of the whole, or of the colony pulling 
through little if any better than 
would have been each had they been 
tucked up as comfortable as possible 
and left to themselves. I have put as 
high as 7 such weaklings together the 
first of May, only to have the whole 
die, or to have what remained of them 
four weeks later, not as good as were 
each of the 7 other similar colonies 
which were left to themselves. 


The inmates of these weak colonies 
are generally weak from poor winter- 
ing, and when they are stirred up to un- 
usual activity through uniting, they 
soon “play out” and die, as nearly all 
know, who have tried to save their 
weak colonies by uniting them in early 
spring. 

Shut these very weak colonies on 
only as many combs as they can fully 
occupy, which will generally be not 
more than 2 or 3. one of which should 
be quite well filled with honey, keeping 
them thus by means of a dummy or 
division-board. By having the en- 
trance on the opposite side of the hive 
from where the combs are, we keep 
away the cold air and prevent the little 
colonies from being robbed out. As 
they build up add, as they réquire, 
other combs till each hive has half the 
number of combs a hive will contain 
when full. Keep them thus until the 
bees begin to crowd out in the vacant 
side of the hive, or beyond the dummy, 
when you are ready for uniting. 

Now for the uniting: During the 
day set a hive where you wish the 
united colony to stand, or if the 
stronger one of the two is where the 
united colony can remain, leave the 
hive there; then in the evening set this 
stronger colony off its stand, and set 
the hive the united colony is to occupy, 
in its place. Now bring the other hive 
and its contents to the same place, 
when you will open both hives, after 
having smoked them quite thoroughly, 
and take first a frame from one, bees 
and all, and then a frame from the 


other, setting them in the new hive 
alternately till all are in. Now close 
the hive and shake the few bees which 
may still remain clinging to the empty 
hives down in front of the united col- 
ony into which they will run with fan- 
ning wings. 

Where this uniting is done in the 
evening twilight very few bees will take 
wing, and thus all, or nearly so, will be 
in the united colony where we wish 
them. If you wish to save one of the 
queens, it is best to hunt her up during 
the day, and use her as you see fit; 
otherwise one of them will disappear 
before the next morning. 


This mixing up seems to be the very 
best way to make the astonished and 
mystified little things of the feminine 
gender form the acquaintance of their 
new home and each other, so that when 
they come out of the hive the next 
time at their leisure, most of them will 
mark their location anew, and thus not 
get lost by returning to their old loca- 
tion. But it is always well to remove 
everything looking “home-like” from 
the old stand, so that if,in any case, 
the older bees should go back they will 
have sufficiently marked their new 
location, so they will return to it after 
hovering about the old place for a few 
minutes. 

In all of my 40 years’ manipulation 
of bees, I have never known bees to 
fight and kill each other where colonies 
were united by alternating the frames 
of bees as above, where smoke was 
used sufficiently to cause the most of 
the bees to fill themselves with honey 
before the uniting was commenced. 
And this filling with honey has very 
much to do with their adhering to their 
new location. 

When uniting in the fall we havea 
little different state of affairs, for now, 
as a general rule,e°~'. hive is full of 
combs, which, also, as a rule, are not 
very fully supplied with honey. Sup- 
posing that we have 2 weakish colonies 
with honey enough in the 2 to make 
plenty of food for one colony. During 
the day we go to each of these hives 
and carefully look over the frames. 
Those having the least honey in them 
are taken from the bees until only half 
of the combs remain in each hive. 
From those taken, the bees are shaken 
and brushed till they are freed from 
the bees, doing this in front of the 
hive the combs were taken from, so 
that each colony keeps its own bees 
untilthe uniting is done. These now 
beeless combs are stored away for 
future use. If there is any choice re- 
garding the queens of these 2 colonies, 
the inferior one should be killed at this 
time, otherwise she may kill the good 
one we wish to preserve. There is 
something in this worth looking after, 
as this fall uniting helps very much by 
way of weeding out inferior queens, 
and autumn is the best time to do this 
culling, as a rule. 

When twilight comes, these colonies 
thus samenaed are to be united by alter- 
nating frames, the same as we did in 
summer, smoking the bees enough to 
cause them to fill with honey before 
opening either hive, when, after unit- 
ing, you will have a good colony made 
from the 2 weak ones, with plenty of 
stores to winter on. If from any rea- 
son you wish to rid of bees the combs 
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having 
day when it is too 
fly freely, or 


honey in them, on some 
cool for the bees to 
when cold enough so 
those that fly can easily enter their 
hives, it can be done so asto save the 
most of the bees, by placing 2 empty 
hives top of the one the bees are to go 
in, when, by lowering the frames down 
in these hives, the bees can be shaken 
off with scarcely one taking wing, as 
they are confined by the walls of the 
hive. 
Borodino, N. Y. 
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Poor Wintering- ae 
Feeding Bees 


BY F. L. DAY. 


In the fall of 19081 put 81 colonies 
into the cellar. They had their hives 
well filled with fall honey of seemingly 
good quality. Only a few had been fed 
a few pounds of sugar syrup each. 
With the exception of some colonies 
having a little foul brood, they ap- 
peared to be in fine condition. As I 
had never had a seriousloss during the 
winter, I felt quite confident of good 
results. Owing to having more bees 
than usual, the cellar was given more 
ventilation than formerly. All seemed 
well until April. Owing to the back- 
ward spring the bees were not taken 
out until April 26, 1909. The cellar 
was thoroughly ventilated in advance, 
but the bees flew out with a rush at the 
first opportunity. For the first time in 
7 years they drifted. Four hives at the 
south side of the yard got too many 
bees. One hive had so many they 
could not all get inside. 


The bees were taken from the cellar 
in the forenoon, as usual. An exami- 
nation showed some 10 colonies dead 
from dysentery. I did not get time to 
examine all of them that day, and did 
not realize how badly off they were. 
We had 4 days of snow and rain just 
after this, so I did not overhaul them 
all fora week or more. After the first 
flight many of the weak colonies clus- 
tered on the middle combs, which were 
empty. The cold spell caught them 
there, and they starved with from 10 to 
20 pounds of honey in the side combs. 


A careful examination showed the 
honey in nearly all the hives to be 
more or less sour, and the great ma- 


jority of colonies had dysentery to 
some extent. They dwindled until I 
had lost 47 of the original 81. 


Only once before had the bees had 
to depend upon fall honey for winter 
stores, and they had come through in 
fine condition that time. But they 
were confined only about 140 days then, 
whereas they had no flight for 175 days 
the winter of 1908-9. I wish some 
one would tell me what made that 
honey sour, and how to foretell such a 


disaster another time. It is unpleasant 
to lose 60 percent of one’s bees that 
way. 

Basswoop A FAILuRE. 


[ bought a few colonies of bees and 
bent all my energies to getting as many 
colonies as possible ready for bass- 
wood, which does not blossom here 
until July 15th to 20th. I secured 500 
pounds of clover honey, but the bass- 
woods, although blossoming profusely, 


failed to yield any surplus for the sec- 
ond time in 3 years. My average per 
colony was thus only 12 pounds, or 
practically nothing. My increase, made 
artificially, did not do as well as usual. 
There was no fall flow, and I had to 
feed my 50 colonies 800 pounds of 
sugar. 
FEEDING SUGAR SyRup. 

In my first years of bee-keeping I 
fed syrup made of equal parts sugar 
and water, simply because I understood 
that it was necessary to do soin order 
to avoid granulation; that in case it 
was made thicker it would then require 
some acid mixed with it to prevent 
granulation. As I had almost perfect 
success in wintering my bees on this 
thin syrup, I continued to feed in this 
manner until the fall of 1907. That 
season I fed 900 pounds of sugar to 61 
colonies. The bees had stopped brood- 
rearing a month earlier than usual that 
fall, and the clusters were smaller than 
common. The thin syrup was taken 
from the feeders so slowly that much 
of it soured, thus becoming unfit for 


winter stores. A few colonies were 
lost from this cause during the follow- 
ing winter. While some came through 
as well as ever, yet the general average 
was poor. 


I was tired lugging around so much 
water while making and feeding the 
thin syrup, and concluded it would be 
better for me, as well as for the bees, 
to make the syrup about 2 to 1, as is 
now generally advised in the bee- 
papers. The 800 pounds of sugar used 
in 1909 was fed in this way. At the last 


examination it showed no signs of 
granulating in the combs. 
I have always produced extracted 


honey exclusively, and sold it all in my 
home county. In the past year of fail- 
ure I found it advisable to buy honey 
abroad, and supply my customers as 
usual. By pushing my sales more than 
ever before, | have managed to make 
the balance come on the right side of 
the ledger. 

I am hoping for better things the 
coming season. 

Detroit, Minn. 








Dr. Miller’s Question-Box 


Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
DR MILLER, MARENGO, ILI 
He does NOT At. bee- keeping questions by mail. 
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Rearing Queens 


lam trying to rear a few queens now; the 
cells are very small but have plenty of space. 
Does the size of the cell have any effect on 
the queen reared in it, as to quality and pro- 
lificness? Will they be good queens? 
ARKANSAS. 
ANSWER.—Generally speaking, a ueen 
reared in a iarge cell is to be preferred; yet 
sometimes a good queen is reared ina 
small cell and a poor queen in a large cell. 


Colors of Honey 
I would like to know the cause of dark 
honey. ILLINOIS. 
ANSWER.—The color of honey depends 


upon the source from which the bees obtain 
the nectar. From buckwheat they get 
honey that is very dark, from fireweed that 
which is very light, and varying shades from 
other plants. Sometimes there is a differ- 
ence in the shade of the same kind of honey 
obtained in different regions or on different 
soils. Some alfalfa honey is a shade darker 
than the lightest to be found elsewhere. 


Bees and Milkweed Pollen 


What is the matter with my bees? I have 
11 colomies, and they arein a bustle all the 
time, carrying off bees that are deformed, 
their feet being very forked so they can’t do 
anything at all. INDIANA. 


ANSWER.—Your bees have been working 
on milkweed, and the pollen-masses are 
sticking to their feet. If you watch, you will 
see bees sticking to the blossoms of the 
milkweed and Levies difficulty to break 
loose. A few bees are lost by it, but per- 
haps the bees get enough nectar from the 
blossoms of the milkweed to pay for the loss. 





Rendering Comb into Beeswax 


I bought a lot of hives full of empty comb 
which I want to render into beeswax. I 
don’t know how much water to use when 
melting the combs. Kindly give me direc- 
tions for doing this kind of work. OHIO. 


ANSWER.—The amount of water used will 
depend upon the plan you use, as described 
in your bee-book; only you will not be likely 
to make any mistake in using too much 
het a but there may be danger of using too 
ittle 


oo 


Queen’s Eggs Fail to Produce Queens 


I received a queen-bee ordered in May, 
1910. She seems to be all right except that I 
can't rear any queens from her have 
taken frames from her and given them to 3 
colonies. They all started 3 or 4 queen-cells, 
and the cells were all gone two or more 
weeks ago, but all3 are still queenless. All 
the brood seems to hatch all right; no 
drones to speak of. What is the matter? 

ILLINOIs. 

ANSWER.—There is no trouble with the 
queen or the brood; the trouble seems to 
come afterward. It may be that the young 

ueens have been lost on their wedding- 

ight, the severe drouth (if you have a severe 
drouth as in other parts of the State) mak- 
ing the loss of young queens a common 
thing. If you have continued to have youn 
queens reared, the probability is that ihe fal 
flow likely to be on now will make you more 
successful. 


Method of Increase 


I have been reading yous “Forty Years 
Among the Bees.’ would like to know 
your opinion on this method of increasing 
when there is practically noswarming. As 
the colonies supersede their queens divide 
each colony into 2 or 3, giving each division 
2 sealed cells, 1 frame of eggs and larve, and 
1 or 2 of honey. CUBA. 


ANSWER.—A good plan. Sometimes very 
few cells are found at superseding, but one 
cell will be enough for each division. If you 
divide into 3 parts, the hive that is on the 
old stand will need only one frame of brood 
as it will have all the field-bees), and the re- 
maining brood can be divided between the 
other two. It will be well to fasten the bees 
fora couple of days in the hives that are 
not on the old stand, managing to have a 
small entrance stuffed with green grass or 
leaves, and then if you forget to open it the 
bees will open it themselves. 


Colony With Many Drones 


Ihave a colony of Italian bees that are 
rearing young bees quite fast, and the body 
of the hive is full of honey. What puzzles 
me is the fact that they have so many drones 
and no apparent use for them whatever. Our 
bees are just barely making a living, there is 
no possible chance for any swarming, and 
they havea EY ae young queen of this spring's 
rearing. do they keep the drones? 


The bees Wid quite well here through part 
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of June and half of July. It is too dry. How- 
ever, we are hoping for some fall honey. 
The “ Old Reliable ” is still eagerly read. 
IowA. 
ANSWER.—Likely the trouble is from too 
large an amount of drone-comb in the hive. 
It may pay you to cut out the drone-comb 
and put patches of worker-comb in its place. 
Or, you may put in a patch of worker foun- 
dation where you cut out the drone comb. 
Cut away the cells around the hole on one 
side, leaving the septum exposed, and press 
the patch of foundation down upon this 
septum. Next spring will bea good time to 
do this, when the combs are partly empty. 


Time of Day Bees Swarm—Knowing Foul Brood— 
‘Getting Nuclei—Best Bees 


1. What time of the day do bees swarm? 

2. How can you tell if the colony has Euro- 
pean and American foul brood ? 

3. When is the best time to get nuclei ? 

4. Which is the best, Carniolan, Banat or 
Caucasian bees ? OHIO. 


ANSWERS.—1. The prime swarm, which is- 
sues with the old queen, generally comes off 
somewhere between 9 and 12 o'clock. An 
afterswarm, having a virgin queen, is more 
irregular, and may issue earlier or later, in 
some cases as early as 6in the morning, and 
as late as 40r 5 p.m. 

2. Any time when there is brood in the 
hive. You may tell by thescales in the cells 
when no brood is in the hive, but it is much 
more difficult. 

3. It doesn’t matter very much when. If 
you had ordered nuclei earlier you would 
have been farther on than to order them 
now. But if you order them now you will be 
farther ahead than if you wait till next year. 
Generally, too, you can get them a little 
more promptly at thistime of year, and if 
there is any difference in cost it is in favor 
of ordering now. 

4. Idon’t know. Each has its champions, 
claiming that their favorite is best. 


Treatment for European Foul Brood 


I write to let you know the condition of my 
small apiary to date. The latter part of 
May European foul brood showed upin 7 
hives out of 20; the forepart of June l gave 
them my treatment, which is to shake bees 
and queen onto a set of drawn brood-combs, 
placing the diseased brood above an ex 
cluder. lam delighted to say the disease 
has disappeared, and I have extracted from 
40 to 104 pounds of white clover honey from 
each colony, some occupying 40 Hoffman 
frames at a time; also, I have not had one 
swarm. My bees are all Caucasian. This 
has been a grand year so far, and I expect to 
get 100 pounds per colony from buckwheat, 
as it has just commenced to yield, and there 
are thousands of bees in each hive. 

NEw YORK. 

ANSWER.—If it turns out that this treat- 
ment proves effective, it will be a great gain, 
as it will prove no interference with a crop 
of extracted honey. No doubt colonies 
should be made very strong before the 
treatment. 


Treatment for American Foul Brood 


Would you treat a colony for American 
foul brood if just a few cells were affected 
on each comb? The bees have gathered 
about so pounds of section honey. All the 
bees are quite strong, and I don't like to de- 
stroy all the young larv# and eggs just on 
account of afew cells, What would be the 
best way to do, wait until next spring and 
see if it developed into a bad case and then 
treat it? UTAH. 





ANSWER.—It seems somewhat hard to 
treat acolony for only a few cells, but the 
likelihood is that those few cells will keep 
constantly sneronsite, Likely the colony 
would continue with little diminution until 
next year, but in the long run would you 
gain by postponing treatment? The treat- 
ment next spring or early summer would in- 
terfere with the honey crop more than to 
treat them now. But you need not “ destroy 
allof the young larvz and eggs,” although 
the loss of eggs and very yonng larve is not 
so serious a loss as the loss of older brood. 


A modification of the Baldridge treatment 


may serve you: 

Find and cage the queen. Put in an empty 
hive one or more frames of brood that er 
know are clean, from healthy colonies. Put 
your caged queen in this hive, or at the en, 
trance, and set the hive on the old stand- 


moving the old hive to one side a few feet 
If this is done at a time of day when bees 
are at work, the bees returning from the 
field will enter the new hive on the old 
stand, moving the old hive to one side a few 
feet. If thisis done at a time of day when 
bees are at work, the bees returning from 
the field will enter the new hive on the old 
stand, and as soon as a goodly number have 
returned the queen may be liberated. The 
old hive may then be placed close to the 
side or on top of the new one, anda wire- 
cloth tube arranged to go from the old hive 
to near the entrance of the newone. Then 
at the end of 21 days all the brood will be 
hatched out, and youcan carefully brush 
the bees off the combs and melt the combs, 
thus saving all brood and bees. It will be 
well to furnish water to the bees in the old 
hive, as no field-bees return to it. 


Storing from Watermelons and Cidermills 


1. Watermelon shipping season is over 
here. We have left lots of sunburnt melons. 
I cut lots of them for the chickens to get the 
seeds. The bees fairly covered them. Do 
they gather honey from them ? 

2. If [hauled them up within a quarter of 
a mile of the hives and cut or burst a wagon 
load a day, would the bees gather “ honey’ 
to amount to anything? There are any 
amount of them here. 

3. | understand if bees gather honey from 
apple pomace from a cidermill, it will be 
bad for them to winteron. Is that correct? 

4. Would honey from watermelons have 
the same effect ? 

5. Honey that is soured just a little--does 
it hurt to feed it back to bees ? 

6. I put 100 pounds of honeyin glass jars, 
and 2 jarssoured. What was probably the 
cause P TEXAS. 

ANSWERS.—1. The juice of the melons is 
sweet, and the bees seem to use it as nectar. 

2. [don't know how much it would amount 
to, and I don’t know what would be the 
quality of the product. 

3. Yes. 

4. [don't know. The apple pomace is fer- 
mented. If the melons are not fermented, 
they would probably not be so bad as the 
apples. 

5. It will be all right to feed it in spring for 
brood-rearing after bees are flying daily, but 
would be bad for wintering. 

6. Toothin. A lot of harm is done in more 
than one way by extracting honey before 
the bees have ripened it. 





Queen-Mating—Queen-Cell Protectors 


1. lunderstand that a queen-bee can, and 
does at times, lay eggs before she has mated 
that will hatch drones. Will the eggs from 
an Italian queen-bee that has mismated 
hatch pure Italian drones, or will they be 
half-blood the same as the workers ? 

2. How are those little cone-shaped wire 
queen-cell protectors used? I havea num- 
ber of them, but did not use them because 
I could not make them cover the cellasl 
thought they ought to do. MINNESOTA. 


ANSWERS.—1. The drones are reared from 
eggs that are not fertilized, and are of the 
same blood as the mother. Some claim that 
the mating has some influence on the drone 
eggs, but that influence can certainly be but 
very little. 

2. The protector must be large enough to 
cover the whole of the cell after all superf- 
luous wax has been trimmed away from the 
cell. The point of the cell is put in the hole 
of the protector, and then the 4 corners of 
the protector are pulled up about the cell 
and the 4 points of the wire-cloth twisted 
together. A slender wire has one end fast 
ened to the protector and the other end of 
the wire is fastened tothe middle of a nail 
Two frames are pulled apart, the cell is let 
down between them, so that the cell will be 
at the middle of the frames, and the nail 
across the top-bars prevents the cell from 
falling down. Generally, however, there is 
no need of the nail, for the frames come 
near enough together to hold the cell; the 
wire serving to hold the cell in place till the 
frames are shoved together. 


A Beginner's Questions 


1. How long ought a colony to be on old 
comb ? 

2. What is the best way to keep moths 
from the bees? I see where you say you do 
not pay much attentionto them. They are 
the worst drawback I have. Roaches are 
next. 

3. [havea colony I transferred toa frame 


hive in June, and I thought they were doing 
all right. was surprised, 3 weeks ago, to 
see the swarm out. On examination I found 
moths had completely ruined everything 
they had. I put them in a new hive with 
Hoffman frames filled with sheets of foun 
dation, and am feeding them sugar syrup. 
They have drawn about 2 sheets, have 
sealed brood, and the queen is laying. Is it 
too late to try to carry them through the 
winter ? 

4. How do you introduce drones into an 
other hive? This colony has none. Will it 
be necessary for them to have any ? 

5. What would you call my bees? Some 
are black. some have 1, 2, 3, and 4 bands. 
The queen in this colony is a golden color 
all over. I see some drones of the other 
colonies that way. 

6. Is ita fact that queens mate but once 

during the season? 
__7. My bees all came from one colony, but 
if I do as you say, “Take some from one 
hive and put them with another,” they in 
variably kill them out. Now why is this? I 
have several weak colonies that I would 
double up, but I dare not on this account. 

8. They are in box-hives. Do you think 
this has anything to do with it ? 

MISSISSIPPI. 

ANSWERS.—I. I don’t know. I have never 
used combs more than 40 years old or so, 
and have never rejected a comb merely be- 
cause it was old. 

2. Keep all colonies strongand have Italian 
blood, and you ought to have no trouble with 
moths. When | kept blacks there was 
trouble, but with Italians or vigorous hybrids 
the bees take care of themselves 

3. If you have kept up the feeding when 
the bees were not gathering, so that they 
will have enough stores for winter, there 
ought to be a fair chance for their wintering 

4. What do you want to introduce drones 
for? Drones are only needed to mate with 
the young queens, and one colony that has 
drones will do forthe whole yard, for the 
queens mate with the drones outside the 
hive, perhaps half a mile away. 

5. They are called hybrids, being a cross 
between blacks and Italians. Your yellow 
queen mated witha drone of darker blood. 

6. Not only that, but she mates only once 
for life, although there may be occasional 
exceptions, 

7. Yes, being in box-hives has much to do 
with it. You can not lift a comb out of a 
box-hive, but you can lift it, bees and all, 
out of a movable-frame hive, and if you 
quietly set itin another hive close up to the 
brood-nest, at a time when bees are at work, 
there will be no trouble. Neither will there 
generally be any trouble after the working 
season is over. 


Colors of Bees. 


What is the name of the yellowest race of 
bees known? What color are the Cyprian 
bees? Are there any worker-bees yellow all 
over? If so, where do they come from? 

SUBSCRIBER. 

ANSWER.—Until of late years there have 
been no yellower bees than the Italians, al- 
though the Cyprians look very much like 
them. But there has been developed in this 
country what are called Goldens, and these 
are practically yellow all over. 


Uniting Two Colonies of Bees. 


1. I wish to unite 2 colonies in one, so | 
will have the empty hive for next season 
Please give your method. I have placed the 
one hive over the other, but the bees are in 
both stories when it is time to carry them into 
the cellar. Could you suggest a way so 
could have all the bees in one hive when it is 
time to place them in the cellar, as the 2 
colonies united in one hive is very bulky and 
heavy to carry? ILLINOIS. 


Answer.—As you are successful in uniting 
by placing one colony over the other, it is 
hardly worth while to suggest any other way, 
but merely to say how to reduce to one story. 
You will proceed to do this any time after 
the bees have peaceably united together, and 
that may be within a day or two, or you 
may wait later, only it should be done early 
enough so the bees will have plenty of time 
to arrange their winter lodging to their satis 
faction. On the whole you will find it more 
satisfactory to do the work while bees are 
still doing some gathering. Lift off the upper 
story, setting it close by. Lift the frames out 
of the lower story, one after another, to in- 
spect them, putting back into the hive such as 
contain brood, and putting the others into an 
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hand 


empty hive that you have at 
venience. 

Now take out of the upper story the frames 
that contain brood, putting them in the hive 
on the stand. ‘Then select from all the frames 
left the ones best filled with honey, until you 
have the hive on the stand filled up. From 
the frames that are left brush into the hive 
all the bees so as to make sure the queen is 
in the right place, unless it be that in putting 
frames into the hive you may have seen the 
queen and know she is in the hive on the 
stand. If it be pretty late in the season, you 
can store away the one story of combs taken 
away, but if it is yet somewhat early it will 
be a good plan to put it back on, with a 
queen-excluder between the two stories. Then 
later on you can take away this upper story, 
brushing all bees back into the hive, or on the 
ground in front of it. 


Selling Honey on Commission. 


What can I expect from commission men 
selling my honey in _ sections 44x44x1l%, 
weighing about 10 ounces per section, all alike 
in each shipping-case of 24, and weighing 
alike? There will be grades of white and 
amber weighing 11 ounces per section, 12, 13, 
14, 15, and 16 ounces. There will be in each 
shipping-case 24 sections, each weighing alike. 
shipping-cases and crates furnished, freight 40 
cents per 100 pounds to New York City. How 
would you grade this, and what percentage 
are broken in shipment to commission men, 
or what will it cost per section for each grade 
fancy A-1, No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3? In 
grading, do you have sections of all weights 
in each shipping-case? New York. 


Answer.—I really don’t know what you 
ought to expect from commission men for sec- 
tions sorted as you have sorted yours. Such 
sorting is entirely new to me, and I doubt 
if you will follow it up very long. It in- 
volves the weighing of every single section 
separately, the sections then to be distributed 
into 7 different lots of the white honey, and 
as many more of the amber. The commis- 
sion man would probably be somewhat unde- 
cided as to just how he should sell it. If he 
is in a market where honey is sold by the 
pound instead of being sold by the section, 
likely he would sell at the same price pet 
pound all of the kinds from those that weigh 
16 ounces to the section down to those that 
weigh 12 ounces each. The sections that 
weigh 10 or 11 ounces each should not be 
sent at all, for they will be only partly filled 
and sealed. 

As to properly grading, the 
will help you: 


folowing rules 


EasTeRN Grapinc Rutes ror Coms Honey. 


Fancy.—All sections well filled, combs 
straight, firmly attached to all four sides, the 
combs unsoiled by travel-stain or otherwise, 
all the cells sealed except an occasional one, 
the outside surface of the wood well scraped 
of propolis. 

A No. 1.—All sections well filled except the 
row of cells next to the wood; combs straight; 
one-eighth part of comb surface soiled, or the 
entire surface slightly soiled; the outside sur- 
face of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except the 
row of cells next to the wood; combs com- 
paratively even; one-eighth part of comb sur- 
face soiled, or the entire surface _ slightly 
soiled. 

No. 2.—Three-fourths of the 
must be filled and sealed. 

No. 3.—Must weight at least half as much 
as a full-weight section. 

In addition to this the honey is 
classified according to color, using the 
white, amber, and dark; that is, 
be ‘“‘Fancy White,” “No. 1 


total surface 


to be 
terms 
there will 
Dark,”’ etc. 


New Coms-Honey Grapinc Rvuies Apoprep 
BY THE CoLorRADO State BeEE-KEEPERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

No. 1 Wuutte.—Sections to be well filled 
and evenly capped except the outside row, 
next to the wood; honey white or slightly 
amber, comb and cappings white, and not 


projecting beyond the wood; wood to be well 
cleaned; cases of separatored honey to average 
21 pounds net per case of 24 sections, no sec- 
tion in this grade to weigh less than 13% 
ounces. 

Cases of half-separatored honey to average 
not less than 22 pounds net per case of 24 
sections. 

Cases of unseparatored honey to average not 
less than 23 pounds net per case of 24 sec- 
tions. 

No. 1 


Licgut AmBeEerR.—Sections to be well 


filled and evenly capped, except the outside 
row, next to the wood; honey white or light 
amber; comb and cappings from white to off 
color, but not dark; comb not projecting be- 
yond the wood; wood to be well cleaned. 

Cases of separatored honey to average 21 
pounds net per case of 24 sections; no section 
in this grade to weigh less than 13% ounces. 

Cases of half-separatored honey to average 
not less than 22 pounds net per case of 24 
sections. 

Cases of unseparatored 
not less than 
sections. 

No. 2—This includes all white honey, and 
amber honey not included in the above grades; 
sections to be fairly well filled and capped, 
no more than 25 uncapped cells, exclusive of 
outside row, permitted in this grade, wood to 
be well cleaned, no section in this grade to 
weigh less than 12 ounces. 

Cases of separatored honey to average not 
less than 19 pounds net. 

Cases of half-separatored honey to average 
not less than 20 pounds net per case of 24 
sections. 

Cases of unseparatored honey to average 
not less than 21 pounds net per case of 24 
sections. 


honey to average 
23 pounds net per case of 24 


The Colorado rules contemplate selling by 
the case, not by the exact weight, and so 
there is a definite limit as to the weight of 
sections going into each case, but not so as 
to require the weighing of each separate sec- 
tion. For instance, in No. 1 white, you must 
see that no section goes into the case that 
weight less than 13% ounces, and that cases 
of separatored honey holding 24 sections each 
shall average not less than 21 pounds net. 

The Eastern rules contemplate selling by 
weight, and so no definite weight is men- 
tioned. Of course, you will see that by either 
grading there will be in the same case sec- 
tions of different weights. 

If the sections are properly filled and prop- 
erly packed for shipping, there should be no 
breakage whatever. If they weigh only 10 
ounces each, and have no bottom starters, they 
should all be broken in shipping. 


You can figure out for yourself what the 
honey would net you, depending on the price 
at which the commission man sells. Ten per 
cent of the total amount he receives for the 
honey must be deducted for commission (un- 
less a smaller per cent on a large amount), 
and freight and cartage must also be de- 
ducted, the balance being the net amount he 
should send you. 


The “Long-Ideal” Hive. 
Kindly refer me to any bee-papers or other 
sources of information about the Long-Ideal 
hive? CuBA. 


Answer.—I don’t know just where to re- 
fer you, although years ago there was quite 
a little scattered through the bee-papers about 
the Long-Ideal hive. Although used some- 
what largely in Europe, it is used very little 
in this country. O. O. Poppleton is its chief 
apostle, a very able bee-keeper of Florida, who 
likes it much. All there is of it is to make 
the one story large enough to contain all the 
frames you want, so as to use no_ second 
storv. Some use a queen-excluder so as to 
separate the hive into two compartments, one 
for brood and the other for honey. I’m not 
sure about it, but I rather think Mr. Popple- 
ton does not use this excluder. Perhaps he 
will tell us something about this hive as he 
uses it. 


Some Questions from a Beginner. 


1. When a queen is introduced in a weak 
colony, why are queen-cells allowed to be 
capped over? Does the new queen destroy 
these before hatching, or does she kill the 
queen after she is hatched? 

2. Do you feed your bees in the spring to 
get them strong for the honey-flow? 

3. In putting a super under a partly filled 
one, do the bees finish the partly filled one 
first, or the one just put on? 

4. Do you keep all your hives in the shade? 

5. I see in Gleanings some frames with the 
owner’s name in raised letters made of comb 
and honey by the bees. How is this done? 
That is, how is the foundation fixed so the 
bees will do that kind of work? 

6. Do you contract the brood-nest to crowd 
more honey and bees into the supers? If so, 
how many frames do you take out of a 10 
frame hive? 

7. Do you find the blacks as good honey- 


gatherers as the pure Italians? 

8. Do you plant anything for your bees t 
work on? If so, what? 

9. In hiving a new swarm is it right 
give them the full 10-frames of foundation 
once ? Missovrt. 


oo 


ANsweErs.—They are not often capped over. 


They are generally emptied out by the bees 
before that. In case they are capped over, 
I don’t know whether they are torn open 
by the bees or the queen, but likely the 
young queen is destroyed before she leaves 
the cell. 


2. No; if there is an abundance of honey 
in the hive, that is enough. But I always 
like to have extra combs of sealed honey on 
hand to give to any colony that may need it 

3. They first finish the super that was first 
given, whether it be over or under the second. 

4. No; but IL wish they were all in the 
shade. Not that it makes any difference to 
the bees, but because it is pleasanter for the 
bee-keeper. 

5. I’m not familiar with that sort of thing, 
but I can think of one way in which it possi- 
bly might be done. Let a comb be built out 
in the middle of the upper story with a 
dummy rather close to it on one side. That 
will give an entirely flat surface. When it is 
entirely sealed over, pick off the cappings so 
as to form the desired design, and return the 
frame, spaced a little farther from the dummy 
than it was before. The part that was ai- 
ready sealed will be left as it was, and the 
design built out further. Perhaps the design 
might be darkened, if so desired, by having 
the frame placed, (not before, but after the 
uncapping) next to an old, black brood-comb. 
I don’t know how much more the spacing 
should be after the uncapping; possibly 
inch. If too much, the bees will build a fresh 
layer of cells over the entire surface. 


6. No, and yes. I use 8-frame hives, and 

sometimes, before it is time to put on supers, 
a colony will have 10 or 12 frames of brood. 
When it is time to put on supers, only one 
story is left. When I used 10-frame hives, 
I always left the 10 frames. 
_ % At first I had pure blacks, and the Ital- 
lans are away ahead of them. A cross be- 
tween the two is as good for honey-gathering 
as the pure Italian blood; sometimes better. 
But this cross is likely to be cross,and I am do- 
ing something at working out the black blood 
chiefly because I don’t like to work among 
hornets. Moreover, a cross is not likely to 
be as stable in character as a pure blood, and 
more likely to run out. 

8. After trying many things I 
nothing specially for the bees. 

9. Yes; especially if the swarm is large. 


now plant 


How About the Black Bee? 


I am a young bee-keeper of but limited 
experience, and would not presume to speak 
among our authorities. But I have taken muci 
interest in the numerous statements concern- 
ing the black as compared with the Italian 
bee. 

My own experience, such as it is, has been 
with the blacks. My average has been small, 
but I have, I think, done fairly well for the 
amount of attention given to the bees. 
have had only one colony of Italians of pure 
blood. Of hybrids, I have had some, but I 
have a very intimate friend who is requeen- 
ing with Italians, and has, I admit, obtained 
some prolific queens which produce good work- 
ers. He has, however, blacks which gather 
fully as much honey per colony as the best 
of his Italians. 

But, don’t you think that if our large bee- 
keepers had given to the black the attention 
that has been lavished upon the Italian, thar 
the former would have been developed by a 
process of selection and careful breeding as 
the latter have? 

From reports of my personal friends, and 
from the columns of the bee-papers, it seems 
that Italians have a tendency to degenerate, 
or to mate with blacks, thus making the black 
brood the leader. If this be true, does it not 
seem that they (the blacks) are the stronger 
on the wing? Did not Dr. Miller develop a 
strain of hybrids and blacks that gave famous 
results? 

I will not myself attempt the development 
of the blacks, as the Italians have half a 
century of selection, and I expect to requeen 
with them, but in so doing, I do not admit 


that there is no virtue in the black, but that 
it is owing to care that our Italians are su- 
perior. 

D. M. Macdonald poins out that the black 
in his country 


is superior in where it has been 
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developed. Now with all due respect, I wish 
to ask if the black bee is not worth something 
more than the powder to blow it up? It 
would take but little powder, and the blacks 
have gathered a lot of honey. 

New York. 

Answer.—It is hard to say whether the 
black bee would have equaled the Italian if 
the same care had been given to the black in 
proper selection. But between you and me I 
don’t believe there has been such a very great 
difference in that respect. Little or no care 
was given as to selection with the blacks. 
Each colony was allowed to swarm at its own 
sweet will, without let or hindrance. In the 
great majority of cases, how much difference 
has there been with Italians? A man gets an 
Italian queen, and then pays little attention 
to anything unless it be to keep as much color 
as possible with little regard as to what goes 
with that color. 

There is no question that there is a tendency 
to run toward black brood, and it is true that 
I have hybrids that are hustlers at storing, 
and so far I have not been able to find pure 
Italians that equal them as storers. 


If you think well of blacks there is no 
need for you to spend a lifetime developing 
them. You can get them from those who 
think they are better than the Italians in the 
British Islands. Or, you can get blacks from 
Switzerland where they have been carefully 
bred, with more care probably than Italians 
have been bred in this country. There is 
probaly no set of bee-keepers in the world 
ahead of the Swiss in the matter of care- 
fully breeding queens, and it is the general 
opinion among them that the blacks are de- 
ccidedly ahead of the Italians. So if you 
choose you can settle the matter to your own 
satisfaction by actual trial in place of reason- 
ing about it. 

Now, after having said all this, I suppose 
you will ask me what I have to say about 
the powder business. I began keeping bees 
with pure blacks, and I think I had kept 
bees 5 years before ever I saw an Italian. 
Then I introduced Italians. So I ought to 
be able to say with some degree of positive- 
ness how the pure blacks that I had com- 
pared with Italians; with more positiveness 
than you can, for, as you say you are a 
young bee-keeper, it is a rather safe guess 
to say that you never saw a pure black bee 
in your life, your bees probably having at 
least some Italian blood in them. And you 
have it from me as my deliberate conviction 
that my black bees as compared with my 
Italians were not worth the powder to blow 
them up. 

Since the Italians were vastly superior to 
the blacks (mind you, I’m talking about the 
blacks I had, not about blacks in Switzerland 
or Scotland) there did not seem any special 
inducement to try to develop the blacks. But 
the crossing of the two bloods gave as good 
workers as the pure Italians—sometimes bet- 
ter. So I paid no attentioon to color, bu. 
bred from the best honey-getters. 

Very likely you will ask, as others have 
done, why it is that I have not stuck to 
Italians, if I think Italians are better than 
blacks. Well, I did give Italians the prefer- 
ence for some years, and then, as I have al- 
ready said, took up the hybrids because they 
gave more honey. But if I had it to do over 
again I would now probably have little or no 
black blood. The cross is not a fixed race 
like the pure bloods, and there is no certainty 
as to the character of the royal progeny. 
Moreover, in my own case, in getting good 
gatherers I have got a lot of temper that I 
don’t like. Within the past 2 or 3 years I 
have ordered a score or more of untested 
Italian queens, so that now I have a number 
of yellow colonies, in the hope that I may 
find something among them nearly as good as 
my old stock without being so peppery. 


If I had persisted in keeping to pure Ital- 
ian stock, it is possible that I might now 
have as good gatherers as those I now have. 
If I were in your place I would try for pure 
Italian blood, or else I would get from across 
the water black blood that has been carefully 
developed. 


* Bunch of Beginners’ Questions, 


. What kind of bees are the best to keep 
for mies on Be gn and for gentleness? 

2. How many sections is the most you ever 
had of one caleee in a season? 

3. What is the best way to prevent swarm- 
ing in the spring, when running for comb 
honey? 

4. What is the best to feed bees in spring, 
and how do you feed it? 


5. What time ought supers be put on in 
spring? 

6. Do combs ever get too old for the bees? 

7. Does black brood hurt the bees? 

8. How can you tell when bees have foul 
brood? 

9. How can you tell the difference between 
American and European foul brood? 

10. W hich is best to use, extracting or sec- 
tion supers? 

11. Does it pay to use full sheets ot founda- 
tion in the brood-chambers? 

12. Which is the best in sections, full, half, 
or l-inch starters? 

13. Is it best to feed bees in the fall? If 
so, what do you feed them? 

14. What kind of hives are the best? 

15. What is the best kind of section, plain 
or bee-way, 444x444, or 4x5? 

16. How high should the hives be from the 
ground? 

17. What is the best way to ventilate the 
hive? New Jersey. 


ANnswers.—1. Probably Italians are liked as 
well as any. 

2. 300. 

3. There is rarely any swarming in the 
spring unless it be what are called “hungei 
swarms.” and the way to prevent that kind 
of swarming is to make sure the bees have 
plenty of stores in the hive. 

4. Nothing is so good as sealed combs of 

honey saved over from the previous year. 
Merely place it in the hive next to the combs 
that contain brood, of course taking out an 
empty comb to make room for it. If plenty 
of honey is already in the hive, then there 
is no need to feed. 
5. Don’t put supers on so early as spring. 
As you are probably in a region of white 
clover, put supers on the hives about the time 
you see the very first white clover in blos- 
som, which will likely be about the first of 
June. 

6. No, so long as they are in good condi- 
tion in every way. 

7. I’m not sure that it hurts the mature 
bees; but it kills the brood. 

8. If you have had no experience in the mat- 
ter, better not try to tell yourself, but send a 
sample to Dr. E. F. Phillips, Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., and he will tell 
you what the disease is. It will cost you 
nothing, and if you write him in advance he 
will send you a box in which you can send 
the sample, and a frank for postage. 


9. Stick a toothpick into the dead larva, 
and when you pull it out it will string out au 
inch or more before it breaks if it is Ameri- 
can, while the European will stretch out only 
half an inch or less. 

10. For some bee-keepers extracted, for some 
comb honey. It depends upon your market, 
your pasturage, your own ability, and perhaps 
some other things; and no one can find out 
which is better’ for you as well as yourself. 

11. Yes. 

12, Full. 

13. If they have not enough stores to last 
till honey comes again it is better to feed 
them. No feed is better than good honey, but 
syrup of granulated sugar is generally used. 

14. Movable-frame hives. 

15. Each kind has its admirers. My own 
preference is for the one that is generally 
liked by the largest number of bee-keepers: 
the 41%4x44%4x1% bee-way section. 

16. In your locality it is well to have a 
stand that raises the hive from 4 to 6 inches 
above the surface. 

17. It doesn’t matter so much just how 
you ventilate, so you give ventilation enough. 
One way is to raise the hive by putting a 
block under each one of the 4 corners. 
generally ventilate by having a very large en- 
trance and an opening at the back end of the 
hive on top, letting the super come far enough 
forward to make the opening. 








Treatment for Laying Workers. 


Timson Ragweed mixes in a good bit of 
sense in his nonsense, but I wonder if he 
speaks from actual observation, or where he 
gets his authority for saying that “Within a 
few days, or perhaps within an hour, the 


laying workers will all be destroyed” after 
placing a hive-body containing the laying 
workers over a strong normal colony. (Sec 
page 226.) He rightly says that there are 
many laying workers in an infected colony, 
and he says that he believes every worker- 
bee, if driven to it, is capable of laying 
eggs. I think I have seen it stated that 
some scientist across the water found upon 
analysis that a large portion of the workers 
of a colony were engaged in laying. Under 
such circumstances what a slaughter there 
must be if “the laying workers will all be 


destroyed.”” Jimmie, you've got to “show 
me” before I believe a single one is de- 
stroyed. I have never observed any such 


slaughter, and am more inclined to believe 
that the laying workers simply give up their 
disreputable business, and return to honest 
work. 

You say this is the only solution of the 
problem you know of. Ever try giving such 
a colony a virgin queen just out of her cell? 
I have; and it works all right in this “‘lo- 
cality.” I. Densy. 





Pretty Good Year with Bees. 


I have had a pretty good year with the bees. 
With 40 colonies, spring count, I have in- 
creased to 82, and have taken 4,000 pounds 
of clover honey; besides the hives are full 
of honey-dew and clover now. I sold my crop 


at 8 cents per pound f. o. b. here. I like 
the “old reliable’ American Bee Journal very 
much. J. W. SHaw. 


Twin Bluffs, Wis., Aug. 19. 





Very Dry and Hot Weather. 


The weather has been very dry and ho‘ 
here; but a few light rains have started the 
honey-flow, and on Monday, Aug. 22, the 
hive on scales showed a gain of 8 pounds. 

Clarinda, Iowa, Aug. 24. J. L. Strona. 





An Encouraging Report. 


The bees were doing so badly last spring 
that I thought they were going to die, but 
they have done first-rate since the middle of 
June. I have one colony which filled a hive 
and two supers with honey, and I think they 
will fill one or two supers more. They were 
all very weak at the time of the honey-flow. 

Mosca, Colo., Aug. 10. A. M. BLosser. 





Moderate Honey Crop. 
Owing to a cold, wet June, the bees built 
up very slowly, and were not ready for the 
clover bloom, which was abundant—the most 


profuse for years. The last of the honey 
season has also been wet so that the surplus 
crop of honey will be a moderate one. The 


quality is very fine. Our sources of surplus 
honey are: Raspberry, clover, and fireweed; 
but both the former and the latter lap over 
the clover flow. 

The demand for honey will be good. 

I have been able to hold 50 per cent of 
my colonies without swarming. 

Caribou, Me., Aug. 8. O. B. GriFFin. 





Fair Crop of Honey. 


We have had 2 bad years for bees, owing 
to too wet early in the season, then too dry 
later. Last year the honey was mostly from 
honey-dew, and was very dark, almost black 
in color, and not much of that either. This 
year we have a little more in quantity, and 
very nice and white in color, although not a 
large crop. Bee-keepers here are quite hope- 
ful and encouraged. There are quite a num- 
ber of colonies in this neighborhood. 

Fpwin HAvILanp. 

Forest Hill, Md., Aug. 17. 





Bee-Keeping in South Florida. 


On page 254, Hon. Eugene Secor speaks of the 
abnormal nature of 1910 in Iowa. Perhaps bee- 
keepers would not object to a short report of the 
unusual condition here. I came to South Flor- 
ida to enter a homestead in April, and found 
the few bees kept here in box-hives. Mod 
ern methods are unknown in this part of Lee 
County. The box-hives were heavy with hon 
ey gathered from orange and grapefruit bloom 
in February, and a few from pennyroyal all 
through the winter and spring. Up-to-date 
methods would have called for free use of the 
extractor. 
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_ This month there is a strong flow of 
from cabbage palmetto. The bees are work 
ing very vigorously on it. Not having room 


in the hives to store it, the bees have taken to 


nectar 


swarming. This gives two swarming seasons 


in 1910, the usual time for South Flor- 
ida being January and February, and the unus- 
ual one for August. The swarms sent out at 
this time are as large as those put out ear- 
lier. The unreadiness of these bee-keepers 
is seen in the fact that they have no hives to 
ise. and the bees are absconding. The wise (?) 
mes say, “Let them go. They will do no good 
this late in the year.’’ I am inclined to think 
they will pull through. Pennyroyal is com- 
ine through, having already started every- 
where in the woods. In less than 60 days, 
it wi be in bloom. It would be a very 
poor afterswarm that can’t gather enough 
honey, if the present flow lacks only a few 
days, to carry them until pennyroyal is read) 
for storing. This looks like a promising land 
for bees, but, as the matter has never been 
properly tried out, one can’t be sure of it. 
A number of apiarists have written in- 
quiring about homesteads and bee- keeping here. 
Uncle Sam wants you to have one of them. 
About the honey-flow, I can only guess. It 
looks good, but no one knows. Come down 
and look for yourself. I trust that this ab- 
normal state of things may be at least of some 

interest to your readers. 
FRANK M. 


3ALDWIN. 
Lee Lo., Fla., Aug. 17 





Banner Year for Bees. 


Chis has been a banner year for the bees 
with me, as I have averaged 3 cans of honey, 
or 180 pounds to the hive. I have increased 
my spring count of 45 colonies to 80. 

). H. Leonarp. 

Huntington, Utah, Aug. 18. 





Bee-Keeping in Colorado. 

The past few weeks have been a little more 
favorable for the bees, and quite a good many 
colonies in Northern Colorado have gathered 
enough honey to carry them through the win- 
ter, but there is no surplus. 


Denver, Colo., Aug. 27. F. Ravucuruss. 





Bees Did Very Well. 

Bees have been doing very well in this lo- 
cality, averaging more than 120 pounds of 
extracted white clover honey to the colony, 
spring count. Had not the flow been cut 
short by the hot and dry weather, we would 
have had a record season. 

Avcust F. Kocu. 

Middle Amana, Iowa, Aug. 26. 





Rather Poor Honey-Year. 


The seasoon this year has been rather poor 
with us so far. The honey-flow from white 
clover ceased about July 7. The flow in June 
was remarkable, but ever since then the bees 
have scarcely been holding their own. Knot- 
weed is just now commencing. 

(Rev.) Atois J. Kier. 

srainard, Nebr., Aug. 17 





Not a Large Crop of Honey. 

Our honey crop is about half of what we 
expected in June. The honey came in so 
fast that we gave the bees lots of room. We 
had 62 colonies and put on nearly 4000 sec- 
tions. We will get about 1-3 of what looked 


big to us in June. It has been terribly dry 
the last 6 months, but it is trying to rain 
now A. N. Cooke & Son. 


Woodhull, Ill, Aug. 8. 


Why Not Simply “Bulk Honey” 

On reading Mr. Scholl’s discussion as to the 
name to be applied to the kind of honey that 
Mr. Scholl champions, on page 220, one is 
left just a little confused as to the name 
Mr. Scholl really does advocate. If I have 
counted correctly, he calls it “‘ bulk comb 
honey” 8 times, and 11 times he calls it 
‘“‘bulk-comb honey.’”’? Which does he really 
want it called? Of course, no matter how 
written, the spoken name will be the same. 

But is either form correct? According to 
the Standard Dictionary comb-honey is a com- 
pound word, and if the word “bulk” is to be 
used as an adjective applying to it, the form 
should be “bulk comb-honey.”’ 

But is it really comb-honey that is under 





discussion? As to this, Mr. Scholl is at logger- 
heads with himself. He first says: ‘‘All the 
comb honey produced other than section honey 
must comb under the one head of ‘bulk comb 
honey’.”” According to that the honey men- 
tioned by Louis Macey, three pages further 
on—comb cut out of frames without any ex 
tracted honey as packing—would be included 
under the name. Sut afterward Mr. Scholl 
says: “It takes extracted honey to fill up the 
containers of comb honey to make what is 
known as ‘bulk-comb honey’.”” Doubtless this 
is the more considered view of Mr. Scholl. 
So then the more appropriate name could be 
“bulk comb and extracted honey,” with one o1 
more hyphens properly distributed. 


At once objection rises to such a long and 
cumbersome name. But if “extracted”? may 
be left out of the name, why not “comb” as 
well, leaving us tne much more convenient 
name “bulk honey’’? Indeed, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, that was the name _ first 
used by ‘Texas bee-keepers, and perhaps the 
one in more general use in common conver- 
sation at the present day. The name is just 
as distinctive, for the word “bulk” is prob- 
ably not used as applying to any other form 


of honey. Kither call it “bulk comb and 
extracted honey,”’ or else call it ‘bulk honey.” 
I. Densy. 





Honey for Burns and Scalds. 


For burns and scalds pure extracted honey 
is very good; it will generally relieve the 
pain in a very short time, and induces the 
wound to heal very rapidly—Dr. Gunn’s Fam- 
ily Physician, 1865. 

In one instance, the writer had a chance 
to test the foregoing: A young man _hap- 
pened to scald both hands and part of his 
arms with boiling water. I happened to be 
present, and without delay I took some honey 
which was near at hand, and placing his hands 
in a vessel, I covered the scalded parts with 
honey. A thin layer of cotton was then 
placed over it, and finally a cloth was wrapped 
around the entire wound, keeping the cotton 
and honey in its place. This was repeated 
as often as 3 times within 4 hours, and the 
pain was gone, leaving no bad consequences 
at all. Of course, it took some time to form 
a new skin over the scalded hands, and dur- 
ing that time they were left with cloth 
wrapped around to shut off the air. 

INDIANA. 





A Bee Watering-and-Feeding Trough. 


I have invented a watering-and-feeding 
trough for bees that suits me very much, 
and which may be of interest to others. 

Make a V-shaped trough of any length 
and depth; make the ends flush with the top 
edges of the sides; to prevent leakage, paint 
the inside with hot beeswax; put on a lid 
% or ™% inch thick, leaving a space % of an 
inch on each side between the top and side 
boards; fasten the top board to one small 
nail, but do not drive it down tight; drive a 
small nail in the opposite end, but have it 
loose so that it can be raised easily to move 
the top-board for water or feed; fasten in a 
convenient place in the shade, away from the 
chickens or other stock. I fasten mine to 
the side of a maple tree about 5 ™% feet from 
the ground. The bees do not get drowned in 
the water, or bogged in the feed by this meth- 
od. For a long grin or smile across your 
face, cover with glass instead of a board, or 
peep in at one corner when bees are water- 
ing or feeding. I M. Newman. 

Hewins, Kans., Aug. 13. 





Sweet Clover as a Honey and Forage 


Plant. 

I have a 10-acre field of yellow sweet 
clover, and 5 acres of white sweet clover. 
The yellow began to bloom April 25, and con- 
tinued to bloom until June 15. July 1 I 
had cut the seed crop; and threshed it July 
23. I got about 3,000 pounds of fine seed. 
I did not get to cut the white until Aug. Ist. 
The hard freezing we had in April had no 
effect on the yellow whatever, and it was 
budding and begining to bloom, but it surely 
ruined the first blooming of alfalfa, and every 
one in our locality cut it down so the poor 
bees had to wait for the second bloom; but 
the yellow sweet clover said, “Come on. I will 
keep wou busy for the next 50 days,” which 
it did, and my home apiary of 75 colonies 
built up wonderfully, and were in fine shape 
for the big. honey-flow from the seed crop of 
austalfa; and from my hive on scales I have 
extracted 130 pounds, and now it weighs 


. 


(Aug. 21) 181 pounds. My out-apiary, that 
has no access to the yellow sweet clover, has 
done no good, at least none of them hay 
filled more than 2 extracting supers, whil: 
plenty of the home colonies have filled 5 
and 6. I don’t understand why every bee. 
keeper in the land doesn’t have at least 
acres or more of the yellow sweet clover. 

Now the white is all right in its place, but 
it blooms later, and therefore the early bloom 
ing is the most desirable—the one that brings 
us the most in dollars and cents. As for 
hay, it is much better than the white, as it 
is not so coarse, and consequently cures 
quicker. As for grazing, I think it has no 
equal, as I have turned my cows on it in all 
stages without any sign of bloat, and this 
you postively can’t do with alfalfa or other 
clovers. 

In harvesting the seed crop this season, | 
tried binding it with a binder, and it simply 
worked fine; but you must get up about 2 or 
3 o’clock in the morning, while the dew is on, 
to keep from wasting the seed; and _ stack 
it also before it gets too dry. 

After I cut the 5 acres of white for seed, 
I plowed it and have sown it to buckwheat, 
and as soon as the buckwheat is cut I will 
sow to wheat, and next spring sweet clover 
will come from the seed in among the wheat 
After the wheat is harvested I will have some 
fine clover ay os all fall and spring; also 
bloom and seed later. 

I now have built up my land in this way 
until I can raise anything on ‘t, and when 
I first sowed it to sweet clover it would hard- 
ly grow it. 

I cut some spring sowing for hay, and 
stacked it near the barn, and whenever I 
would, let a horse loose he would make 
straight for the stack, and eat it as if he hadn’t 
had anything to eat for a day or so. My 
threshed sweet dover straw I expect to feed 
next winter to cattle and horses, as it is 
bright and nice. L. SNopGRAss. 

Augusta, Kans. 





Notably Wet Season. 


The present season is notable for its ex 
cessive rain, spring and summer. Our main 
honey-flow, which begins usually early in 
May, was destroyed by almost unceasing 
rains. Owing to the abundance of rain, white 
clover yielded longer than usual, and so the 
bees are in fine condition at present for the 
fall flow, which is mainly from goldenrod and 
white asters. If the weather is favorable, we 
can count on a fine honey-flow. 


In 1906, it happened that a swarm of bees 
issued September 6, which was hived on 
combs not half drawn out, and this only half 
of a Langstroth frame, and this colony went 
through all winter with only what it gathered 
during the short time from asters, and golden- 
ALPHONSE VEITH. 


od. 
St. Meinrad, Ind., Aug. 17. 





Unusually Dry Season. 


This year has been an unusually dry one, 
but a good one for bees. use 10-frame hives, 
full sheets of foundation, make my own bot- 
tom-boards 18x25 inches, and a hood 16 
inches deep, just large enough to slip down 
over the hive. I use 2 supers at a time, and 
wmter the bees on the summer stands. I 
set my hives on 4 bricks. I watch my bees 
closely, and disturb them little. 

One pleasant afternoon in June, I found 
a sample copy of the Journal in my mail-box. 
Its neat appearance, and a hasty glance at its 
contents, impressed me favorably, and I or- 
dered it and a queen. In due time both came 
along, and while I expected a nice Italian, 
I think from appearance she is of Dutch- 
Roosevelt extraction! D. V. FIsHer. 

Omaha, Nebr., Aug. 8. 





Bee-Diseases in Indiana—Fruit-Grow- 
ers and Bee-Keepers, 


The second Annual Report of the State 
Entomologist of .indiana shows that there 
are no less than 22 counties in the State of 
Indiana in which the State Inspector for 
bee-diseases discovered foul brood during the 
season of 1909. In nearly all of these coun- 
ties both kinds of foul brood appeared. Dur- 


-ing the inspection season there were 513 visits 


made to 480 apiaries. In these visits a total 


of 6036 colonies of bees were inspected. 
Out of this number 1431 were found to be 
diseased, either with American foul brood or 
European foul brood. In this entire num- 
ber it was necessary to burn only 58 colonies 
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which speaks well for the way in which the 
work was received by the average bee-keep 
ers. 
_ It sseme that the foul-brood law of Indiana 
is appreciated by bee-keepers. Fruit grow- 
ers, as well as bee-keepers, ought to apprec- 
iate this, on account of the indirect benefit 
derived from the honey-bee. Bulletin No. 75 

S. Bureau of Entomology, Department 
of Agriculture, says: 

“Fruit-growers, as a 
value of the honey-bee for their industry. 
Taking into consideration the insurance of 
pollenation by transporting colonies of bees 
to places where their services are needed, it 
is safe to say that the indirect benefit of the 
bee-keeping industry annually adds to the re- 
sources of the county considerably more than 
the amount received from the sale of honey 
and wax.” 

Considering the value of the honey-bee for 
fruit-growers, and, at the same time, the dan- 
ger of that dreaded foe, foul brood, which 
threatens to destroy the bee-keeping industry, 
it would be wise that all fruit-growers and 
horticulturists stand together with the bee- 
keepers in one body and demand and urge 
the legislature to establish a foul-brood law. 
This ought to be established in all States 
where there is none, and where bee-keeping 
is practiced. The Government has made to 
protect our home industry against foreign 
competition; why should we harbor the enemy 
in our own bosom, which threatens to destroy 
the resources of our country through which 
we lose more, and far more, than we prob- 
ably would if tariff laws were taken away? 
| am apt to believe that if all those interested 
would show and prove to the legislature (of 
their State) that the foul-brood law is neces- 
sary, the elgislature could not close the eyes 
and lull into sleep, since it is the first duty 
of every legislature to give protection. 

INDIANA. 


rule, recognize the 





Bee-keeping for Japanese Soldiers. 


Although apiculture in Japan is in its in- 
fancy, the people all over the Island Empire 
have awakened to find for the new industry 
a future prospect. Not only farmers, pro- 
fessional instructors, and school-teachers are 
mad with bee-fever, but even soldiers are 
given an opportunity to study bee-management. 
Colonel Fuse, of Osaka Regiment, is the en- 
thusiastic leader of apiculture among the army 
men. He found that a colony of bees rep- 
resents his ideal army. He wants his sol- 
diers to learn the noble lesson of the indus- 
trious, obedient and co-operative spirit of the 
““bee-people.”” It is his intention to estab- 
lish an apiary in the regiment. Mr. U 
Yahata, the President of the Bee-Keepers’ 
Association of» Tenkachaya, Osaka, is ap- 
pointed as_ instructor. By this enterprise, 
the colonel expects the soldiers not only to 
enjoy their spare time more profitably during 
their army life, but when they return to their 
respective farm homes, they would not re- 
gret the bee-stings which they received in the 
regimental garden—Japanese Bee-World. 

San Francisco, Cal. S$. ANTIYA. 





Preparing Bees for Outdoor Wintering 


ist. After the fall honey-flow is over re- 
move all the supers containing honey and 
sections. Remove the sections at once, one 
super to each hive, or, if empty supers are 
on hand, place one on each hive. This will 
give the bees time to seal it to the brood- 
chamber before the cold weather sets in. 

2d. See that each colony has 30 pounds of 
stores. If any are short now is the time to 
feed, for the empty super makes a splendid 
feed-box. The feeders I use are empty fruit- 
cans, quart size, which can be gotten at 
hotels for the asking. It is the cheapest 
feeder, and is as good as any. Remove all 
tin at the open end, fill with syrup, takea 
piece of muslin large enough to cover the 
top of the can, allowing the sides to come 
down for a rubber band to hold it to its 
place. Invert on the frames, and give each 
colony the required amount at one feeding. 
You will be surprised to see the bees empty 
these cans. I have had colonies short of 
stores that have emptied 6 cans ina single 
night. [have no trouble with robber-bees 
when feeding this way. Small yards can be 
fed on the first round, which is the better 
plan, for the same excitement is going on in 
all hives at the same time. 

3d. Now every colony has plenty of stores, 
and all crevices sealed. Now we are look- 
ing for a good packing, which should be used 
not later than the firstof November. Take 
a plastering lath, rip it in haives, take these 


halves and nail together a frame to fit the 
inside of the empty super, also put a piece 
across the center of the frame to keep it 
from sagging on the brood-frames. Now cut 
a piece of fly-wire netting the size of the 
frame just made, tack this on the frame and 
it is ready to put into the empty super, wire 
side up. This gives a bee-space of % inch 
between the packing and the brood-frames. 
The bees can move from one frame to an- 
other without going down, which is a great 
help in case the honey becomes all on the 
occupied combs. Another advantage of the 
wire frame is that the bees can not gnaw 
through like they will when burlap is put 
right on top of the frames, which will cause 
a mess of chaff to work down between the 
combs. It will also exclude mice from get- 
ting into the packing. 

Now puta piece of burlap over the wire 
frame, and fill the super full of wheat chaff 
(I prefer chaff from smooth wheat); press it 
in tight, put on the cover, raise one end of 
the cover by putting a nail or chip the thick- 
ness of % inch between the cover and super; 
this will allow the dampness to escape, and 
there will be no moldy packing or smell in 
the super when removed in the spring, as is 
often the case if the cover is tight. 

Now the colonies are ready to meet any 
changes of the weather—cold to warm and 
warm tocold—as the bees arealways dry, 
which assures their coming out all right in 
the spring. If convenient, shelter the north- 
west sides of the hives by putting up some 
kind of a wind-break. I also reduce the en- 
trance to one inch, which must be watched 
so it will not become clogged with dead bees. 

By packing bees this way, we can leave 
them right on the summer stands with the 
least fear of losing a single colony. Of 
course, I am speaking for the Middle Atlan- 
tic States. Ihave not lost a colony since I 


packed them in the above way. hope 
others may be just as successful. 
Westminster, Md. J. M. MYERS. 





About Half a Honey Crop 


rhis is a very poor season for bees in this 
locality. Apriland May not only kept them 
at a Standstill, but reduced them in num- 
bers, and I really believe they were weaker 
the middle of June than the beginning of 
April. The queens stopped laying alto- 
gether in May, and most of the colonies be- 
came practically broodless. After noticing 
this, | began feeding them, and continued 
fora whole week, every evening, to stimu- 
late brood-rearing. Inthis way I succeeded, 
for after the week ended I found quite a lot 
of brood in every hive. But the drouth kept 
right on, and we didn't have any rain upto 
this date since last year—not to speak of, 
at least not around here—and consequently 
no bee-forage. In «so colonies only 6 have 
swarmed, which, of course, I considered 
lucky. In this way they came out in fair 
shape to take hold of the sweet clover, 
which is getting a good stand here. This is 
a plant we did not know anything abouta 
few years ago. Were it not for it there would 
not be anything of a honey crop for me, 
White clover has failed the last 3 years, and 
on the little there was the bees did not seem 
to work. 

As things look now I expecta little oyer 
half acrop of honey, or about an averagé of 
45 to so pounds per colony. I run for section 
honey only. My bees are partly Italian and 

artly hybrids. 1 tind it rather hard to 

eep Italian blood, as there are only blacks 
around here. We are hoping for a better 
season next year. 

I consider the American Bee Journal a 
great help toany one who wantsto makea 
success of keeping bees. JOHN SAMES. 

Shakopee, Minn., July 27. 





The Jones Method of Non-Swarming 


Last winter Isent to Dr. Henry Jones for 
a copy of his “ Radical Cure for the Swarm 
ing Habit of Bees,”’ and tried it last month 
ong colonies of Jtalian bees. I found the 
plan a failure, and its effects were to make 5 
out of the 9 colonies so treated swarm more 
than 15 colonies not sotreated. Iam allow- 
ing these to swarm naturally, half of which 
have cast first swarms. I had 23 colonies, 
spring count. 

I became discouraged with the Jones plan, 
and have discontinued it. I am ina pretty 
fix, as I relied on his plan to keep down 
swarming, sol did not ~ any new hives 
for the new swarms. I have taken care of 7 
new swarms so far by doubling them with 
weak colonies, and hiving 4 in old hives that 
were left over. If the rest of my colonies 
swarm,I will have to put them in candy- 


pails, nail-kegs, small boxes, or any old 
thing, and take them up in the fall; but I 
think the late drouth will hinder some of 
these from swarming. 

My bees are seemingly doing no better at 
honey-gathering than last year, when they 
gathered only about half acrop. Basswood 
is not blooming here on account of the in 
jury by frost late last spring. and clover has 
»een dried up suddenly by the late drouth, 
which was broken yesterday. 

I would like to hear from others who have 
tried the Jones plan of preventing swarming 
this season, and learn if their experiences 
have been like mine. I followed his direc- 
tions tothe letter. The following is an ac- 
count of the doings of each colony treated 
by myself last month, as before stated 

All queen-cells except one were cut out on 
the oth day in all colonies that cast a swarm. 
R stands for “swarm returned;” H for 
“ swarm hived.”) 

No. 1, treated June 21—run for comb honey. 

No. 2, treated June 22—run for comb honey. 

No. 3, treated June 22—run for comb honey. 

No. 4, treated June 20; swarmed June 21— 
R; swarmed June 23—; swarmed July 3—H 

No. 5, treated June 20—run for comb honey. 

No. 6, treated June 20; swarmed June 29 
swarmed July 2. 

No. 7, treated June 8; treated June 8 again 

No. 8, treated June 20—run for extracted 
honey. 

No. 9, treated June 12; swarmed June 20. 

Highland, Mich., July 17. Wm. MARTIN 





An Ex-Miner Bee-Keeper on Hive-Ven- 
tilation 

Do you know what ventilation is ? 
question appals me. It is so big, so varied, 
and withal so strange. If bee-keepers could 
but understand what good ventilation is, 
they would understand why the bees get 
sick, and why they swarm. Any practical 
coal-miner will tell you that of all the stub- 
born places to reach with ventilation is 
upon the hilltops. Air will travel down hill 
and return against considerable resistance, 
but to get itup on the hill you must apply 
force. All the works must have air, or 
work ceases then. All the work in our 
hives lies most upon the hill, above the 
main air-course, and but one place to re- 
ceive and discharge it. It is a scandalous 
fact that he who devised our hives did not 
take into consideration sanitary conditions 

For 20 years coal-mines furnished th€ 
writer with opportunities to study and learn 
the creation of foul air, the effects of it, and 
how to overcome it. Let me tell the bee- 
keepers that the powers which create foul 
air are as plentiful in the hives as we find in 
the mines. When I first began keeping 
bees, it was my opinion they did not breathe, 
and for that reason I saw no provision for 
ventilation in the construction of the hive 
But I was not long in discovering my error, 
and immediately there was something doing 
in that little apiary to provide the bees with 
a more liberal amount of air. With all my 
mine experience, | was slow in establishing 
a proper system of circulation. When the 
bees hung out I blockedvup the front end of 
the hive, which gave relief, but carried a 
dread of chilled brood and robber-bees 

An unusually cross colony led me further 
on. I sneaked up in the rear and applied 
the block at the rear end. Before they ap 
prehended me, I had the wind whistling 
across the bottom-board and escaping at 
the other end, which afforded more r-lief 
than anything I had tried. I then removed 
all cleats at the rear end of the bottom, and 
built up strips on the side-rails as fast as 
the colony required more air. I had thx 
problem solved, and have been busily en- 
gaged for a number of years investigating 
what could, and what could not, be done 
with plenty of airin my hives. ‘Those who 
expect to stop all swarming by blocking up 
onthe corners will meet with disappoint- 
ment after a while. So willthose who apply 
the double entrance. But they both wil! 
stop many a swarm that would issue had 
they been given less air. I find a cause—a 
stubborn one, too ‘not room)—which my big 
24-inch holes at each end of the bottom 
board will not overcome 

There area variety of foul airs. We had 
them in the mines, and“ Uncle Joe"’ finds 
them in his hive. I find that honey, old po! 
len, glue, along with old combs, throw off an 
odor. or gas, Which, when heated up by the 
bees, is intensified to such a pitch that after 
the bees breathe it over a few times it 
makes them sick. Just the same as white 
and black damps do to the miner. They go 
outside and cling to the front end of the 
hive Some call these lazy bees, but yor 


would think differently if you and your far 
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ily were obliged to dwell in similar insani- 
tary conditions. They are sick from foul 
air! And that's not all, the queen is pack- 
ing up and getting ready for atrip to the 
health resort. To live and keep her health 
she must look about for relief, and she finds 
itonly through swarming. I have had them 
so sick and disgusted with conditions that 
they would “pull! out" without even making 
any preparations (queen-cells). 

ayo do you expect to have healthy queens 
and doas you do? Every so often you go 
and unpack her baggage, which the bees 
have putupin good faith that mother might 
have a change. Then the bees are not so 
bad off. for they can go out and in as they 
choose, but se must remain with the condi- 
tion. You remove the queen-cells, and by 
so doing keep her at home. 

Take two 1-frame observation hives; select 
2 equally good queens; along with each 
queen place an equal amount of bees; place 
one of these in each hive—one you stint with 
air, and she soon makes preparation for 
swarming; the other one give all the air she 
requires, and she stays with that single 
comballsummer. So then don't talk room 
for brood, to me 

It looks queer when the 1o-frame coloniesall 
swarm and the 8-frame ones do not, when all 
are opened wide at each end of the bottom- 
board just alike. There's the condition that 
no bottom ventilation reaches, but zigzag 
the supers and out goes your gas, and the 
bees stay athome. Alwaystwo ways to skin 
a cat. I do not zigzag, nor do I care to. 
Learn the cause and then hunt the relief. 


What happens after removing queen-cells? 
\fter a while her needed trips to a health 
resort which you stopped has got her quite 
sick; in fact, has become chronic with her, 
and after a while may be it's foul brood. 
You call the doctor (inspector); he recom- 
mends the removal of all old work, and to 
put em on the health-resort treatment for a 
cure. You remove the cause, and may be 
her, too, but you have had a strenuous time; 
lots of bother and worry—a lot more than it 
takes to furnish them with plenty of pure, 
fresh air, which will keep them all well, and 
you happy J. P. BLUNK. 

Moorland, [owa. 
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Wants, Exchanges, Etc. 


(Advertisements in this department will 
be inserted at 15 cents per line, with no dis- 
countsof any kind Notices here cannot be 
less than two lines. If wanted in this de- 
partment, you must say so when ordering.] 
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FoR SALE—Sweet Clover Seed after Sep- 
tember rst. Wm. Craig, Luce, Mich. 





FOR SALE—I60-lb, he y-kegs at soc each f. 
o.b. factory. . Stevens, Moravia, N. 





ITALIAN Untested Queens, 75, cents; Test- 
ok teat. Breeders, $5.00 each. M. Collyer. 
8Ar2t 75 Broadway, Ossining. N.Y. 





FOR SALE.—Alfalfa Roney in new cans and 
cases; 7% Cts per Ib., f. 0. oA3t 
Geo. E. Coffin, Route 2 Parma, Idz she. 





MAINE-BRED Italian Queens—Untested 7 
rested $1. Nuclei and full colonies. Red- Baa 
ver strain. Write for price-list. 8A3t. 
Eugene Watson, R. F. D. 2, Madison, Maine. 





For SALE—Golden Queens that produce 50 
to 100 percent 5-banded bees. Untested, $1; 
‘Tested $1.50; Select Tes, f2: Breeders, $s to $10 

Art J. B. Brockwell, Brz idley’s Store, Va. 





FoR SALE.—About 60 colonies of bees in 8- 
frame hives, all heavy with honey. Price. 
1.50 per colony, f. o. b. shipping point. 

Att Robert Bufe, 35 11th St., Troy, N. Y. 





My AptAry of 157 colonies and all the 
things used to run it will be for sale in Octo- 
ber. Price will be low. Parties interested 
write for full particulars. 

Atf Edwin Bevins, Leon, low 





FOR SALE or Exchange for small farm— 
Novelty Mfg. Plant—building, lot, engine, 
planer, matches, etc full equipment. Good 
business. Will deal all or part. Address, 

A care American Bee Journal. 





OAKS HOTEL CO. 


THE KENMORE 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
NE OF THE BEST HOTELS IN THE CITY. 


European Plan 


$1.50 and Upwards 


Within five minutes walk of Capitol Building, and one block from Union Depot. 


Busses meet 
ALL TRAINS 
and BOATS 





J. A. OAKS, Manager. 


ALSO THE LAKESIDE HOTEL, newly built in 1907, Thompson’s Lake, N. Y., 
in the Helderberg Mountains, 17 miles from Albany. Altitude 1650 ft. Hot 
and cold running water; tub and shower baths. Service unexcelled. Rates 
moderate. Boating, fishing, hunting, golf, tennis, etc. Good livery. Send 


for Booklet. 






at” ier orm ome 


ieses ress Gee AVia si 4 Gul 





Ac y.h ¥- 


J. M. OAKS, Manager. 





WANTED.—Sweet Clover Seed.—Submit 
sample with price, f.o. b. Chicago, stating 
amount, kind, etc. Address, 

Arnd Honey & Bee- Supply Co. 
148 W. Superior St., Chicago, III. 





WANTED—Fancy Comb & Extracted Hon- 
ey from producers, in large quantities. Send 
Some. - Extracted and prices. 
C. W. Harmon Co., 31 Josephine St., 
8Atf Asheville, N. C. 





WANTED—Some one who wants a good lo- 
cation for bees, totake upa homestead or 
Government land. I know a few nice vacant 
pieces. Address, Jas. M. Level, 8Atf 

Yacolt, Clark Co., Wash. 





For SALE—Choice extracted honey for ta- 
ble use, mostly sweet clover—water-white, 
thick, well-ripened, flavor simply delicious. 
Price, oc per |b. in 60-lb. cans. Sample, toc. 

J. P. Moore, Queen-Breeder, Morgan, Ky. 





Fok SALE—75 to 100 Colonies Italian Bees 
in 8-frame hives; hives nearly new, and all 
heavy with honey. Nodisease. Price. $5.00 
per colony f. o. b. shipping-point. Address, 

8Atf Wm. J. Healy. Mineral Point, Wis. 





For SALE.—About a ton of fine White 
Clover Honey, all capped before extracted. 
Price, $5.40 for one 60-lb. can, or 8%c per lb. 
for larger orders. Sample mailed for toc. 

9Atf Dr.S. B. Smith, Willow Springs, Il. 





FoR SALE—Extracted honey gathered while 
the country around was covered with white 
clover bloom. Was extracted from sealed 
combs. If you want something that will sat- 
isfy, send $5.50 per can, fortwo or more 60- 
pound cans. Edwin Bevins, 8Atf 

. 2, Leon, Decatur Co.. Iowa. 





For CALIFORNIA.—I have to sell an out- 
yard of 100 colonies of bees (more or less), 
uilt on full br. F., full stores, in L. size, b. 
and sh, s., dovet. redw.; 3 coats white, 
sheeted cover, each hive and colony a 
model. Asnap forthe buyer. Address, 
Joseph Wallrath, Antioch, Cal. 





FoR SALE.—3000 Ibs. new crop Sweet Clover 
Seed. Hulled, yellow, 4 lbs, by mail, pre- 
said, $1.00; 1o lbs to too lbs., 5c per lb. Un- 
1ulled yellow, 4 lbs. by mail, prepaid, 88c; 
to Ibs,, $1.20; 100 lbs.. $10. White variety same 
price. R. L. Snodgrass, 

9A3t Rt. 4, Augusta, Kan. 





For SALE.—As I wishto go out West and 
take up a homestead,I will sell a 1o-acre 
mountain farm,suitable for a peach orchard; 
some fine strawberry ground, also 75 or 80 
colonies bees, mostly in double deck to- 
frame hives, dovetailed and Danzenbaker: 
60 twin-mating hives; all necessary tools for 
queen-rearing; extractor, wax-press, 300 sec- 
tions, comb foundation, etc. Never-failing 
spring of soft cold water 

oAtf A. H. Kanagy, Kishacoquillas, Pa 





How AboutYour Advertising? 


Have you anything tosell? Any bees, 
honey, hives, or anything else that you 
think the readers of the American 
Bee Journal might wantto buy? If so, 
why not offer it through our advertis- 
ing columns? See rates in the first 
column of the second page of every 
number of the Bee Journal. We try to 
keep our columns clean and free from 
any dishonest advertising. 
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EQUEENING 


with Standard-Bred 
Italian Queens. 


The demand for our Fine Standard- 
Bred Untested Italian Queen is increas- 
ing rapidly, because they give satis- 
faction. Here is what two of many 
pleased customers have to say; 


GEORGE W. YorK & Co.— 

I must tell you how well pleased I am with 
the Queen you sent me last year, I thought 

had some pretty good Queens myself, but 
the one you sent me is the best Queen I| have 
now. You know we have had, and are stil! 
having, a severe drouth. White clover last- 
ed only two weeks, and while my average of 
honey per colony is about 40 pounds of sur- 

lus, the bees from the Queen you sent me 
1ave gathered, so far, more than 100 pounds 
of fine honey. They are hustlers, indeed, 
and the bees are very gentle. Twenty dol- 
lars would not buy that Queen. After this 
I know where I[ will get my Queens. 

G. A. BARBISCH 
Houston Co., Minn., July 14, roro. 


GEORGE W. YorkK & Co.— 

I have had a good many Queens from you 
in the past, and have never gotten a poor 
one. REV.) MILTON MAHIN. 

New Castle, Ind., July 18, 1910. 








We.could publish many more testi- 
monials like the above, but what would 
be the use? As “the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating ” thereof, so the 
proof of the value of our good Queens 
is in getting and trying them yourself. 
Send in your order at once and see the 
nice, vigorous Queens you will get. 
Some of the largest honey-producers in 
this country use our Queens. They 
know what they want, and where to get 
it. That is the reason they order our 
Queens. 

If you have not had any of our Stan- 
dard-Bred Queens, why not get one of 
them now with a renewal of your sub- 
scriptidn to the American Bee Journal? 
No matter if your subscription is now 
paid in adyance, we will credit it still 
another year, and also send you the 
Queen. 

We mail one Queen with the Bee 
Journal for a year—both for only $1.40. 
Queen alone is 75 cents; 3 for $2.10; 6 
for $4.00; 12 for $7.50. These prices are 
exceedingly low in view of the excel- 
lence of the Queens. It pays to get 
good stock. Mr. Barbisch as well as 
thousands of others have proven this. 

Now is the time tO requeen your col- 
onies. Why not order some of our 
good Queens? 

We are now sending Queens almost 
by return mail, and expect to con- 
tinue to dothis until the end of the 
season. Address all orders to— 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
146 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ills. 
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Revised by Dadant. Latest Edition. 4 i) 
This is one of the standard books on | pee 

bee-culture, and ought to be in the ee ee oy 
library of every bee-keeper. Bound in ': a 
substantial cloth, and has nearly 600) 1 Jer 
pages. Revised by that large, practical [°C 
bee-keeper, so well known to all bee- oe 
dom—Mr. C. P. Dadant. Each topic is 7 1 
clearly and thoroughly explained, so j Meet 
that by following the instructions of ; ' ' 
this book one can not fail to be won- ‘\apil 
derfully helped on the way to success ae 
with bees. | 





We mail the book for $1.20, or club i a 
it with the American Bee Journal for | | 
one year—both for $2.00. This is in- | 
deed a splendid chance to get a grand 
bee-book for a very little money. | 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
146 W. Superior St. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


In Order to Make Room : 














For next season's supplies, I will offer 8- 
frame hives and appliances, nailed and pain 
ted 2 coats lead and oil: r-story at $1.75; Su- 
per (4% or 4x5). 60c; Hive-Body (with frames 
and follower), $1.00; Bottoms (%), 33c; Covers, ; 
42c; Colorado, 52c. 
Frames—Hoffman $2.75 pr 100; Nailed, $4.00 

“ — $% —_”~ : 3 3.0 | 
Other Supplies at regular prices, 2% dis. on | 
the above goods in lots of 5; 3% on 1o. 


Geo. E. Kramer, Rt. 26, Valencia, Pa. ne 


Only 25 cents per Case ! 


60-lb, Empty Tins, two to a case; 
used but once—as good as new. 


C. H. W. Weber & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. | 


—Old Combs and Slumgum. Wi]! 
Wanted work it for half and pay 30 cents a | 
pound for your share of 

8Arat 





A SS, 











wax . LYONS, «iy 
Rt. 5, Box 88, Ft. Collins, Colo | : 


Souvenir Bee Postal Cards 

We have 4 Souvenir Postal Cards of 
interest to bee-keepers. No. 1 is a 
Teddy Bear card, with stanza of poetry, 
a straw bee-hive,a jar and section of 
honey, etc. It is quite sentimental. a Pee 
No. 2 has the words and music of the 
song, “ The Bee-Keeper’s Lullaby ;” No. 
3, the words and music of “ Buckwheat 
Cakes and Honey;” and No. 4, the 
words and music of “The Humming 
of the Bees.” We send these cards, ‘ 
postpaid, as follows: 4 cards for 10 
cents, 10 cards for 20 cents; or 10 cards 
with the American Bee Journal one 
year for $1.10. Send all orders to the 
office of the American Bee Journal, 146 
W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


MAKE HENS LAY 


By feeding raw bone. Its egg-producing value is four | 
times that of grain. Eggs more fertile, chicks more | 
vigorous, broilers earlier, fowls heavier, 


profits larger. 
‘Aove. Bone Cutter 











MANN’ 


Cuts all bone with adhering meat and 
=. Never clogs. 10 Days’ Free Trial. 
o money in advance, 
Send Today tor Free Book. 
fF. W. Mana Co., Box 348, Milford, Mass. 
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DO YOU WANT 
ECC 


WHEN PRICES ARE HIGHEST? 


The only book that really telle 
how to make money raising poultry. 
The book that has been cussed and 
discussed more than any other——but 
its sale is increasing daily. Why? 
Because it tells facts and not theo- 
ries. Endorsed by poultry author- 
ities and successful amateurs who 


ings, Ex-Commercial Poultry Expert for . Government. 
** The Dollar Hen”’ is sold in combination with the ** Poultry 
Digest’’ to increase its circulation. It is a real book, 212 
pages, with illustrations; not @ paper bound pamphlet, ex- 
plaining ‘‘ Systems,”” ** Secrets’’ or ‘‘ Methods.’’ The book 
and ‘‘ Poultry Digest’’ one year, postpaid, $1.00. Satistac- 
tion guaranteed. Order to-day 


‘POULTRY DIGEST PUB. CO., 57_y ANN ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


, > 
4ROOT’S GOODS 
For Pennsylvania 
We carry a fullline. Send us your orders 
and we will give you “ A Square Deal.” 
Best Untested Italian Queens, $1 oo. 
Best Tested Italian Queens, $1.50. 
REA BEE AND HONEY Co., 
REYNOLDSVILLE, PA. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


Sold at reduced prices. Dovetailed Hives. 
Sections, and everything pertaining to bee- 
keeping of the very best kept in_ stock. 
,arge Warehouse on of L. S.& M.S. R. R. 


Wholesale and Retafil. New price-list just 
out—Free. Let me figure on your wants. 


Atf W. D. Soper, Jackson, Mich. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writin,. 


SWARTHMORE 
PEDIGREED 
GOLDENS 


Queens from the well-known Swarthmore 
Apiaries of the late FE, L. Pratt. The dright- 
esthustlers and the most gev¢t/e pure strain of 
Goldens in the U.S. sAst 


The Swarthmore Apiaries, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 














| you need a nice yellow Italian 
Queen at once, send toJd. L. 
FAJEN, Alma, Mo. Untested, on- 
ly 75c, Tested, $1.25. 3-frame nu- 
cleus with Queen, $2.75. Full col- 

ony, in 8-frame hive, $5.50 6A4 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Closing Out Offer 


We Have Some Copies Left of the Book 


“Bees and Honey” 


By Thomas G. Newman 


bound in cloth, that we offer cheap to 
close out. It contains 160 pages, and 
is bound in cloth. It used to be a one- 
dollar book, but we will mail them, so 
long as they last, at 50 cents each; or 
with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for only $1.20. Surely 
this is a bargain. The book is well 
illustrated, and has some good infor- 
mation in it, especially for beginners. 
Address all orders to 


George W. York & Co., 
146 W. Superior St., Chicago, Il. 









are making money following the ad- | 
vice of the euthor, Milo M. Hast- | 








This is the only place 
where you can get 
; This Combination: 


Prompt Service 
and Lewis BEEWARE 


| We have in stock a number of Danzenbaker Bottom- 
| Boards, both 8 and 10 frame, which we are closing out 
for 17 cents apiece. 








Send for Free Catalog. BEESWAX WANTED. 


The C. M. SCOTT CO. 
1009 E. Washington St., 
Indianapolis, - Indiana 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
italian Bees For Sale. 


HERE [T [S—_, \talian Bees For Sale. — 
n 8-frame Langstroth hives. 1 Colony, §s; 


IMPROVED CLARK’S DOUBLE ACTION 2 for $0; 5 for $20. Italian Queens—Untested 


CUTAWAY HARROW 75c each; 6 for $4. Select Tested, $1.25 each: 
The most wonderful farm tool ever invented. for $6. 


4A6t 
Two harrowsin one. ‘: hrows the dirt out, then Boomhower, Freehold,"Greene Co., N. Y. 
in, leaviug the land level and true. Please tion Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


A labor saver,a time saver. Needs 
, s 
Carniolan Queens. 


no Tongue Truck. Jointed Pole. 
Beware of imitations and in- 

Bred from best Imported stock. 
After July rst 




















fringements. Serd today for 
FREE Booklet. 
CUTAWAY "AkROW CO. 





913 Main St., ; I 6 12 5AS5 
3 Higganum, Conn. Untested......§ .75 $4.00 $ 7.20 
aes ee 1.00 5.50 10.00 





Wm. KERNAN, R. D. No. 2, Dushore, Pa. 


Sections at $3.50 a 1000 


We are making this big sacrifice in price to move a lot of 500,000 we have 
in our warehouse. These are the regular one-piece 44%x4%x1% two-beeway 
Basswood Sections. They are No. 2 quality, and listed at $5.00 per 1000. Send 
in your orders now, before they are sold out. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 











Our Shipping-Cases 


are recommended by the largest honey-buyers in the country. Covers and Bot- 
toms are one piece; everything is Basswood, smooth on both sides, no-drip 
sticks or corrugated paper in bottom. We make these to fit any number or size 
of sections. We have on hand a large stock to hold 24 sections, which we offer 
complete with paper and 2-inch glass at $13 per 100; Crates of 50, $7.50; Crates 
of 25, $4.00. 





Write for Catalog and prices on Hives, Frames, Foundation, or anything 
you need in the apiary. 


Minnesota Bee-Supply Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Nicollet Island 
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Tennessee-Bred Queens ! 


All from Extra-Select Mothers, 
Davis’ Best, and the 
Best Queens Money Can Buy 


38 Years’ Experience in Queen-Rearing. 
Breed Three-Band Italian Queens Only. 


a i ee Gee 





November ist to July rst 








I 6 12 I 
Perr $1.00 $5.00 §$ 9.00]] $ .75 
Select Untested.. 1.2 6.50 12.00|] 1.00 
NE 2 ec ae sncean 1.75 9.00 17.00!] 1.50 
Select Tested.... 2.50 13.50 25.0011 2.00 


July 1 to Nov 1 


$4.00 
$4.00 .50 |Nucle i: no queen 1 fr 2.00 
5.00 9.00} “ 7. ee 3.00 
8.00 15 oo! 4.00 
10.00 18 00! Fcuic colony, ** = ies 8 00 


6 12 | |Select Breeder 











Mexico. 


Depot, Telegraph and Express Offices, 
Ewell Station on L. & N. R. R. 





Select queen wanted and add price to price of nucleus or ful! colony. 


For queens to be exported, add 20 percent to these prices, except to Canada, Cuba or 


JOHN M. DAVIS, 


Dealer in, Importer and Breeder of 
ITALIAN QUEEN-BEES 


SPRING HILL, TENN. 








Please mention Am. Kee Journal when writing. 





HONEY ““° BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying, 
or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 


199 South Water $i. Chicago, I! 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing 








| 


Cook’s Honey-Jar. 


With patent ArrR-TIGHT SANITARY STOPPER 
is the est and Cheapest Honey-Jar made. 
Sold only by 


J. H. M. Cook, 70 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 


Send 10 cents (half postage) for sample Jar. 
and Conaseg of WELL-BRED BEEs, QUEENS, 
HIvEs, 

es The oldest Bee-Supply Store in the 
East. 2Atf 
"bh ase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing 





on hand. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., 


MARSHFIELD BEE-GOODS 


FRIEND BEE-KEEPER—We are prepared 
to fill your orders for Sections. 


A large stock 


Also a Full Line of Bee-Suppiies. 
We make prompt shipments. 


Marshfield, Wis. 





sow A— J. W. Bitabender, Knoxville, 
NEAS“S & 3 Ottumw 
KAN . Walker & Son, Smith 


Cen 
MICHIGAN— Lengst & Koenig, 127 South 
cS St., Saginaw, E. S. 


D. Buell, Union Cit 
NEBRASKA~Collier Bee- -Supply Co., 
Fairbury 


CANADA- ON, H. Smith, Tilbury, Ont. 





ARIZONA—H. W. Ryder, Phoenix. 

MINNESOTA-—Northwestern Bee-Sup- 
ply Co., Harmony. 

ILLINOIS—D. L. Durham, Kankakee, 

OHI OLF M. Hollowell Harrison. 

= Co., Blossom. 


EXAS— White Mf 
TISCONSIN—S. W. 

Co., Cumberland. 
J. Gobeli, Glenwood. 


Hines Mercantile 
























Over in old England they 
have a handy honey-spoon, 
or atleast aspoonthat has 
a device in its handle that 
will prevent it from drop- 
ping down in the jar of hon- 
ey on the dining-table, thus 
soiling the fingers and spoil- 
ing ine tale: cloth. It is a 
very enious idea, and 
very 1ave extensive de- 
mand among honey-consu- 
mers, especially bee-keep- 
ers. It is well plated on 
high-class nickel, and has 
a beautiful raised design 
on the upper side of the 
handle, as indicated in 
the picture herewith. 
We have secured some 
of these very unique 
spoons, and will mail 
them at 90 cents each. 
Or, we will send spoon 
and the American Bee 
Journal one year—both 
for $175. 

The spoon would be 
fine asagift for Christ- 
mas, birthdays, etc. 

The editor of the Bee 
Journal has used one of 
these spoons for a num- 
ber of months in the 
honey-glass which is al- 
ways on his table, and he would not like to 
be without this spoon again, as itis so con- 
venient, and also unusual in this country 
Wecan fill wae rs promptly now. You cer- 
tainly would be pleased with this honey- 
spoon, and so would any one to whom you 
might present it. Send all orders to, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
146 W. Superior St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Vilease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


r 


About three-quarters size. 





We will pay 30 cents a pound for 
Choice Quality Pure 


BEESWAX 


delivered New York, until fur- 


ther notice. 





market for 


HONEY 


Both COMB 
State quantity you 


We are in the 


EXTRACTED. 


have 


and 
to offer, 
with all particulars. 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


265-267 Greenwich St., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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« FRRoot’s 


Last April we moved to this location. 
unable then to arrange our stock as we desired as the 


We were 


busy season was upon us. April, 1910, finds us in bet- 
ter shape than we have ever been since the opening of 
this office. 

Our stock is now conveniently arranged, hence 
no confusion in filling orders. We now have on dis- 
play in our show-room a complete line of our sup- 
plies. Call and see them. From this date we will 
have cars from the factory about every 10 days. 

Have you received our catalog for 1910? If 
we want you to have it. 
bring one. 


not, 
A postal card request will 


Gleanings in Bee-Culture 


If you have not seen a late copy of our paper, 
which is issued twice each month, you can’t tell from 
a brief description how much valuable information 
each issue of it contains. Each issue is fully illus- 
trated Our writers are the very best. A trial sub- 
scription of six months (12 different copies) will cost 
you only 25 cents. 


Alexander’s Writings 


Mr. Alexander was one of the largest, if not the 
largest, bee-keeperin the United States, and what he 
has told of his methods must necessarily be of inter- 
est to large bee-keepers. He kept bees for over 40 
years, and produced honey by the carload. His writ- 
ings are practical, and what he has done others may 
do if they care to follow his teachings. Here is what 
a prominent bee-keeper says of his book: 


‘Alexander's Writings are the best thing I ever read; 
pra ctical, enthusiastic, sympathetic, encouraging. I predict 
an enormous sale of the book. Why not get out an edition 
with cloth cover? It’s worth while. W a zou could on 
more such books.” BAYLEY 


43 N. Brighton Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


This Book is Sold only in combination with Gleanings 
From now until January 1, 1911, we offer one copy 


Goods in Chica O = 


to GLEANINGS, new or renewal. ou get BOTH 
for subscription rate alone, which is only $1.00. 

Canadian postage, 30 cts.; foreign postage, 60 cts. 
per year extra. 


Power Extractors 


We believe all of our extractors are about as near 
perfect as itis possible to make them. For large api- 
aries one of our power machines is a great advantage. 
A circular of these will be sent upon request. 

Read what a large producer says: 

, LANG, CALIF., Sept. 26, 19009. 
Gentlemen: —Owing to the fact that power extractors are 
not in general use at the present time, it may be of interest 
to you to know that I used a Gilson engine “1 H. P.,” together 
with the latest model of the 6-frame automatic extractors, 
‘Roots,” for this season's extracting. I was surprised and 
a lighted with the work done. In extracting our heavy white- 
sage honey it not only cleans out the combs much cleaner 
than can be done by hand-power, but does it at a minimum of 
of expense. Thecost of gasoline and oil used being only 16¢ 
yer ton of honey extracted. It takes the place of a man at 
40 per month and board, so one can readily see that it much 
more than paid for itself in the one season, besides doing 
much better work than could be otherwise. The above cost 
of extracting is given on the basis of gasoline at 25¢ per gal- 
lon, which is the cost here. Truly, 


H. A. SLAYTON. 
Our Aim for the Season of 1910 


This year we aim to give our customers the very 
best possible service. Remember, for low freight- 
rates and quick delivery, Chicago is as well located as 
any city in the United States. 


Our Location and How to Reach It 


The A. I. Root Co. institute Puace. 


One block north of Chicago Ave., cor. Franklin 
St. Take any car going north on Wells St. Get off 
at Institute Place, % block west to Jeffery Bldg. Take 
elevator to 6th floor. Or take N. W. Elevated to Chi- 
cago Ave. and walk % block north on Franklin St. 
Tel. North 1484. 


of the Alexander book with every yearly subscription 














New Stock 
New England %: pStoek 


Bee-keepers! Prices 


From Extra- 


Golden and Red- "om Exts 
Clover Queens... Mothers 


Untested, 75c; six for $4.00. 
Selected Untested, $1.00; six for $5.00. 


; Tested, $1.50. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Twenty-one years’ 
experience. Send your orders to 


E. A. Simmons, Greenville, Ala. 





Providence, - Rhode Island. 
Strain from Im- 
75 cents each. 
Circular Free 


—___: PROMPT DELIVERY :—— 
Cull & Williams Co. 
Of the 3-Band 
ween Leath’r Color’d 
ported Stock 
Selected, $1.00. 

0. F. Fuller, Blackstone, Mass. 

Rer.—Arthur C, Miller, Providence, R. I. 


3A8 





Bee-Supplies 


Distributor of Lewis’ Bee-Supplies at Fac- 
tory Prices in Iowa. Also Red Clover and 
Leather-Colored Italian Queens; and the 
Folding Berry Boxes, and the old-style 
Boxes. 

Beeswax wanted. Send for Catalog. 


W. J. McCARTY, Emmettsburg, Iowa 








world. 


Dollar per year. 





a A EKA LALA 


BETTER FRUIT 


The best fruit growers’ illustrated monthly published in the 
Devoted exclusively to 
fruit growing and marketing. Northwestern methods get 
fancy prices, and growers net $200 to $1000 per acre. 


Sample copies free. 


Better Fruit Publishing Co. 


modern and progressive 


One 
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Not Cheap Queens, 
But Queens Cheap 


Prices of 3-Band Queens 6 
Untested Queens................ $ .75 $ 4.20 
I ns cis vetecas cos 1.00 5.70 
Breegers Queens. .........6...- 5.00 

Golden or 5-Band Queens 1 6 
Untested Queens................ $ 1.00 $ 5.70 
NE is dn ods dn ccccdscees 1.50 8.70 
Breeders’ Queens................ 10.00 

3-Band Nuclei 1 6 
One-frame, Untested Queen.. § 1.75 $11.20 
Two 2.25 13.20 
One Tested 2.00 11.70 
Two = ae 2 14.70 

5-Band or Golden Nuclei 1 6 
One-frame, Untested Queen...$ 2.00 $11.70 
Two a was a .. 3.00 17.70 
One T ested 2.50 14.70 
Two 3.50 20.70 

Reared from the best 3 sah 5 Band Red 


Clover Italian Breeder Queens. 


t® DIRECTIONS FOR BUILDING UP WEAK 
COLONIES—Io cents. 


W. J. Littlefield, Little Rock, Ark. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Miller’s Italian Queens 
From Superior Working Strain 


By return mail, or your money back. North- 
ern bred, from the best red - clover working 
strains in U.S. No better hustlers; gentle, 
and excellent winterers. Untested, from my 
3-banded SUPERIOR BREEDER, 75C; Six, $4.00; 
twelve, $7.50. Safe arcivel guaranteed. Cir- 
cular Free. ISAAC F. MILLER, 
8A2t REYNOLDSVILLE, PA. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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Of Interest 





OR the past 50 years New 
England bee-keeepers have 
purchased Bees, Queens, Bee- 

hives, Supers, Section - boxes, 
Comb Foundation, Smokers, 
Honey-jars, and other necessary 
bee-supplies, of the Reliable and 
long-established firm of W. W. 
Cary & Son. 


I have recently purchased the above 
business, and will continue it at the 
same place as before. I have been 
associated with the firm for the past 
eight years, and have had experience 
in all branches of the business. 

I have a fresh supply of the A. I. Root 
Co.’s goods, which I am able to supply 
you upon short notice. Send in your 
orders early and I will give them my 
best attention. 4Aot 


Send for Bee-Supply Catalog. 


EARL M. NICHOLS, 


(Successor to W, W. Cary & Son) 
Lyonsville, Massachusetts 


Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





M.H. HUNT & SON 


The best time to buy your goods is during 
the fall and winter months. e are mak- 
ing Liberal Discounts for Early Orders, 
and would iike to quote you net prices on 
your needs for next season. 


—BEESWAX WANTED— 


LANSING, - MICHIGAN. 


Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


(Wanted 


White Clover and Basswood Honey in tin 
cans. Will pay 8c cash f. 0. b. Wilton. Mail 
sample and state how much you have. 8Atf 


Edw. Wilkinson, Wilton, Wis. 


iease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


MUST SELL 


To dispose of our Queens at once, we will 
make this special price as long as they last, 
at soc each foruntested; % doz., $3; Tested, 
75c each: % doz.. $4.25. These are choice 
Queens that we have been selling at 75c and 
$1.50 each. If you want some very choice 
stock, try some of these Queens. sAtf 


Fred Leininger & Son, Delphos, Ohio 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


BUY YOUR HONEY 


From members of the Michigan Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association 
Send your address for free annual booklet, 
giving names of members, with information 
concerning the honey they have for sale. 
Address, 


. B. TYRRELL, Sec., 
230 Woodland Ave. DETROIT. MICH. 


Fine GOLDEN ITALIAN 
QUEENS ~ a good stock 
0 atsoc each. A few Dark 
Italian Queens—3 for $1. 
J. F. MICHAEL, Rt. 1, WINCHESTER, IND. 


-A3 Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. 
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Write Us To-Day 


for our 1910 Catalog and let us tell you all about 


DITTMER’S 


COMB FOUNDATION 


and 


WORKING Your WAX for You. 


(a= Write us for Estimate on full 
Supplies. 


Line of 
It will pay you, and costs nothing. 


RETAIL and WHOLESALE. 





Gus Dittmer Company, - Augusta, Wisconsin. 











BARNE 





9 Foot-Power 


Machinery 


Read what J. L. Parent, of Charl- 
ton, N. Y., says: “We out with one 


winter. 50 chaff hives with 7- = cap, 
100 wt. racks, 500 a ram: 
2,000 honey-boxes, and a great d 


Good Queens : 





If you are going to want any Queens for in- 
crease, or replacing old queens next June, it 
is time to begin to think about it. I have 
been breeding leather-colored Italian queens 
for years, and they are giving excellent satis- 
faction. If you are interested, write. Good 


FRSA OS queens; no disease; prompt shipment, and 
to make, and we ex: todo it with absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
this Saw. It will do all you say it — one, coc; three, $2.50; six, $4.75; doz., 
will” Catalog and price-list free. 9.00; 20 or more at 60c each. 2Aot 
Address, W. F. & JOHN BARNES, S$ F T S ed ill 
995 Ruby 8t., Rockford, Ill. . o rego, WwW ona, Ss. 
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RANE 
ELLULAR 
ASES 





Mr. H. W. Coley, of Westport, Conn., writes us : 


“T am using your Corrugated Paper Cases for shipping comb honey 
in, this year, and like them. On one shipment last year of six wooden 
cases packed in a carrier with a straw cushion, the greater part were 
ruined. This year the same quantity shipped to the same place in your 
cases went through without a broken comb.” 


1. The first cost of the Paper Cases is less. 

. He saved the cost of the carriers. 

He saved the time of making the carriers. 

He saved the weight of the carriers. 

The Paper Cases weigh less than wooden ones. 

. They can be assembled in one-half the time it 
requires to set up a wooden case. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Send for our Circulars and let us tell you what some of the other large 
producers and dealers say. 

Do not take our word for the value of this new Case. 

Plan to order early. Some were disappointed last year. 


Y\SSLISSLLLSLLSLSLILSLSILSA. 


J. E. Crane & Son, Middlebury, Vt. 





sos eememcene sine A 
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CAPONS bring the largest profits 
—100 per cent more than other poul- 
try. Caponizing is easy and soon 
learned. Progressive poultrymen use 
PILLING xc Sers 
INQ SETS 
Postpaid $2.50 per set with free instruc 
tions. Theconvenient, durable, ready- 
for-use kind. Best material. Wealsomake 


FOR SALE 


Second-Hand Winter-Cases, complete with 
7-inch covers, nailed and painted, 8 and to 
frame sizes—Root manufacture. 





Have about too of these at 75 cts. each. 
Some of them have been used but one sea. 
son, and all in good condition. 


Also 25 Telescope Caps, nailed, at 30 cts. 
each; and 6 8-frame Hives. Address, 


CRYSTAL APIARY, 
58th & Wood Sts., CHIC AG). ILL. 
relephone, Wentworth 2446 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Prize Takers 


Pharr’s Goldens took first prize at 3 ex- 
hibits in Texas in 1007, We will furnish 
Golden, Carniolan, Caucasian, and 3-band 
Italian Queens, untested, $1.00 till June 1, 
then 75 cents. Tested, $1.50 till June 1, then 
$1.00. For large quantities, write. Our 3- 
band Breeders from W. O. Victor and Grant 
Anderson strains; other races from the best 
obtainable. ‘‘Prompt service and satisfac- 
tion,’’ is our motto. Address, sAtf 


NEW CENTURY QUEEN-REARING CO. 


or JOHN W. PHARR, 
Berclair, - - Texas 


Again to the Front with 
The Famous Banats 


Having moved my Banat 
Apiaries from Sabinal to 
San Benito, Texas, | am 
now better prepared to 
turnish High Quality 


QUEENS 


and guarantee them pure- 
ly mated. Prices: Untes- 
ted Queens. each, 75c; per 
doz., $8.00 Tested Queens 
each $1.25; per doz., $12.00. 











My stock is pure and free from disease— 
the gentlest bees on earth. 


GRANT ANDERSON, 





2Atf SAN BENITO, TEXAS. 
NORWOOD’S Texas-Bred—_QUEENS 
Three-banded Queen- Bees bred for busi- 
ness. Try them,then you'll know. Untes- 


ted, $1.00; six, $5.00. Write us. 
sAtf E. B. NORWOOD, Del Valle, Tex. 








**If goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder’’ 
(Established 1889) 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


Standard hives with latest improvement; Danzenbaker 
Hives, Sections, Comb Foundation, Extractors, Smokers— 
in fact, everything used about the bees. My equipment, 
my stock of goods, the quality of my goods, and my ship- 
ping facilities, can not be excelled. 


Paper Milk Bottles, 


for Extracted Honey. Made of heavy paper and paraffin 
coated, with tight seal. Every honey-producer wil! be in- 
terested. A descriptive circular free. 
Finest White Clover Honey on hand at all times 
buy Beeswax. Catalog of supplies free. 


Watter S$. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind. 859 Massachusetts Ave. 








HAND-MADE SMOKERS 


Extracts from Catalogs—1907: 
Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Ill—This is the Smoker we 
recommend above all others. 
uw. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis.— We have sold these Smok- 
ers for a good many years and never received a single complaint. 
A. I. Root Coe., Medina, Ohio.—The cone fits inside of theicup 
ao that the liquid creosote runs down inside of the smoker. 


All Bingham Smokers are stamped on the tin, ‘‘ Patented 1878, 
1892, and 1903,’ and have all the new improvements. 


BINGHAM 
OLEAN 


BEE SMOKER 






Pat’d 1878, °82, 92 & 1908 


Smoke Engine—largest smoker made......... $1.50—4 inch stove 
Doctor—-cheapest made to use ............... 1.1033 ” 
Conqueror—right for most apiaries ..... «+--+. 100—8 “ 
Lar laste longer than any other........... .90—21¢ ™ 
Little Wonder—as its name implies .......... .6—2 * 


The above prices deliver Sm poker at your post-office free. We send circular if requested. 
Original Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping-Kuife. 


T. F. BINGHAM, Alma, Mich. 





Patented, May 20, 1879. 
Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


DOOLITTLE’S © 
*‘Scientific 
Queen-Rearing”’ 


This is G. M. Doolittle’s master-piece on 
rearing the best of queens in perfect accord 
with Nature’s way. It is for the amateur and 
the veteran in bee-keeping. TheA. I. Root 
Co., who ought to know, say this about Doolit- 
tle s queen-rearing H 
: “It is practically the only comprehensive ; 
book on queen-rearing nowin print. It is looked upon by many as the foundation of mod- 
ern methods of rearing queens wholesale.”’ 

Mr. Doolittle’s book also gives his method of protucing comb honey, and the care of 
same; his management of swarming, weak colonies, etc. It is a book of 124 pages, and is 
mailed at the following prices: Bound in cloth, $1.00; bound in leatherette,.75.cents. 


Special Clubbing Offer 


We offer a cloth-bound copy of this book with the American Bee Journal one year—both 


BEST ON BARTH. 








for $1.50; or a copy of the leatherette-bound edition, with the American Bee Journal one - 


year—both for $1.25. The cloth-bound book given free for getting 3 new subscribers at $1. 
each ; or the leatherette-bound copy given for 2 new subscribers. 

Every bee-keeper should have a copy of Mr. Doolittle’s book, as he is one of the stan- 
dard authorities of the world on the subject of queen-rearing and everything else connected 
with bee-keeping and honey-production, 

. 
Chicago, Il. 


George W. York @ Co., 
LEWIS BEEWARE —- Shipped Promptly 


—SEND FOR NEW CATALOG——— 
Extracted Honey for Sale. Beeswax Wanted. 


(Ask for Prices.) 27c Cash—3o0c Trade. 


ARND HONEY & BEE-SUPPLY CO. Nor 
H. M. ARND, Proprietor. 
148 West Superior St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Successors to the York Honey & Bee-Supply Co.) 
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CHICAGO, Aug. 26.—There is a good demand 
for honey of all kinds. Fancy comb has sold 
readily at 17c, and No. 1 to A No. rat 15@16c 
The amber grades bring from 1@3c less. The 
best grades of extracted bring 8c. with a 
fancy article selling at oc. The amber 
grades, 7@7%c. Beeswax, 30@32c, according 
to color and freedom from residue. E 

R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Aug. 26.—The new crop is 
now moving, and demand seems to be ex- 
ceptionally good for this season of year. 
Sobbers are offering fancy white comb at 
18c: No. 1 white, 17c. Finest extracted at 
ioc, with some slight reductions on large 
quantities. It is presumed that producers 
are being paid about 2c less than above 
quotations. This is not a desirable market 
for amber honey. Producers of beeswax are 
being paid 28c cash, or 30c in trade. 

WALTER 8S. POUDER. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Aug. 26.—The receipts 
of comb and extracted honey are still light. 
but the demand is good. e quote: No.1 
white comb, 24 sections, per case, $3.50; No. 
2 white, $3 00@$3.25;, No. 1 amber, $3 00@$3.25; 
No. 2 am er, $2 s0B$a 7s. . pptracted. white, 

er lb., 734c. eeswax, 25@28c. as 
2 . C. CLEMONS PRODUCE Co. 


ZANESVILLE, Oun10, Aug. 26.—There is good 
demand for honey, especially comb, but the 
market is bare, and offerings very light. 
There seems to be a disposition on the part 
of some producers to hold back their crop 
and “ bull the market. This is not always 
good policy, and there may bea crash later. 
The present condoney is to inflate the prices 
to an extent that will react ani cut off the 
demand; for there is a limit to what con- 
sumers will pay. For Northern white comb, 





grading No. 1 to fancy, producers should re- 
ceive, first hand, 14%@r16c; and for best white 
extracted in 60-lb. cans, 8@8%c, delivered. 
The wholesale market is necessarily unset- 
tled. Producers are offered for good-grade 
beeswax 28c cash, or 30c in trade. Whole- 
sale quotations are from 33c up, according 
to quantity. EDMUND W. PEIRCE. 


BosTONn, Aug. 26.—Fancy white comb honey 
at 16@17c; No. 1, 11@1sc. Fancy white ex- 
tracted, o@10c. Beeswax, 32c. 

BLAKE,-LEE Co. 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 27.—The market on comb 
honey is very firm, prices ranging in a whole- 
sale way inso and too case lots, fancy 16c. 
No. ratisc. Off grades are not wanted at 
any price. Amber in barrels is selling at 
6%@7c, according to quality. White clover 
extracted at 0@9%c; white sage, o%c; Cailli- 
fornia light amber, 8%c. Beeswax is in fair 
demand at $32 per roo lbs. These are our 
sellin prices, not what we are paying, 
therefore govern yourselves accordingly on 
these prices. C. H. W. WEBER & Co. 


NEw YorK, Aug. 27.—New crop of comb 
honey from New York State and near by is 
pesianing to arrive in small lots, and strictly 
fancy sells at 16c; No. 1, 14@1sc; lower grades, 
13c. There is a good demand which, no 
doubt, will continue during the fall. How- 
ever, we would suggest that producers send 
their honey to market as soonas they have 
it ready, and not hold too long for higher 
prices. Extracted honey is in good demand 
in all grades, and prices show an upward 
tendency. Francy is selling at o@o%c;: white. 
8@8%c; light amber, 7%c; and Southern, in 
barrels, all the way from 68@8oc a gallon, ac- 
cording to quality. Beeswax steady at 30c. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 
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ALCON 
OUN DATION 


Years of experience in the manufac- 
ture of 


FALCON 
COMB 
FOUNDATION 
have made it PERFECT. 
Bees like it, and the foremost 


| Honey-Producers Use it. 


It helps materially to increase the 


Honey Crop 


(Send for our new Catalog.) 


| Ship us your 


BEESWAX 


| to FALCONER, N. Y. 
| 


Will send shipping-tags, when you 
write asking for quotations. 


| We pay highest market prices. 


| W.T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 
JAMESTOWN, Hi. Y. 





Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Uolled Wire. Heavily Gaivanized to 
prevent rust. Have no agents. Sell at 
fi prices on 30 days’ free trial. PB 
We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
nd poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE co. 
Box g9 Winchester, Indiana. 
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SUPERIOR BEE-SUPPLIES 
Specially made for Western bee-keepers by 
G. B. Lewis Co. Sold by ane 

0 Honey-Producers’ Association, 
DENVER, Colo 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








the grade ; 





'HONEY WANTED 


When you have any to offer, let US hear from you 
If it is Comb Honey, state how it is put up, and 





If it is Extracted, mail us a Sample and state your 
lowest price delivered Cincinnati. 


We can use any amount, and are always in the market 


C. H. W. Weber & Co. 


2146 Central Avenue, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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BEE-KEEPERS OF THE NORTH 











BEE-KEEPERS OF THE WEST 


75,000 pounds of Beeswax. 








Be Sure to get our PRICES on 


BEESWAX 


Before selling your season’s Wax 


Let us send to you our prices for 
Working your Wax into 


DADANT’ 
FOUNDATION 


Many large Honey-Producers prefer our Foun- 
dation to other makes, because the bees like it best. 


We can use almost an unlimited quantity of 
BEESWAX, and we are buying at all times of the 
year at highest cash and trade prices. 


During the season of 1909 we handled over 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


OF ALL KINDS. 
We Keep Only the Best. 





Let us Figure on 
Your Season’s Supplies 








1910 CATALOG 
Now Ready, 
and Free for the Asking. 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois. 


LSva 3HL AO SUadga4ay-449 














BEE-KEEPERS OF THE SOUTH 
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Are our mpactetie. 


CG 


We furnish such extensive bee-keepers as 1. D. 
Consider getting your bees into Protection Hives this Fall. 




















ENIS 


‘Lownsend and others. 
Give us list of Goods wanted. 














aa 


A. G. WOODMAN CoO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





50,000 Copies “Honey as a Health-Food” 
To Help Increase the Demand for Honey 


We have had printed an edition of over 50,000 copies of the 16-page pamphlet on 
“Honey as a Health-Food.” It is envelope size, and just the thing to create a local demand 


for honey. 


The first part of it contains a short article on “ Honey as Food,” written by Dr. C. C, 


Miller. 
Cooking Recipes” 
selling honey. 
the more honey they will buy. 


It tells where to keep honey, how to liquefy it, etc. 
and “Remedies Using Honey. 
The more the people are educated on the value and uses of honey as a food, 


The last is devoted to “Honey 
It should be widely circulated by those 


” 


Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a2-cent stamp: 50 copies for 90 cents; 100 copies for 
$1.50: 250 copies for $3.00; 500 for $5.00; or 1000 for $9.00. Your business card printed free at the 
bottom of front page on all orders for 100 or more copies. 


Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK ‘© CO., 


Chicago, Ill. _ 





Sweet Clover Seed ! 


Sweet Clover is rapidly becoming one of 
the most useful things that can be grown on 
the farm. Its value as a honey-plant is well 
known to bee-keepers, but its worth as a 
forage-plant and also as an enricher of the 
soil are not so widely known. However, 
Sweet Clover is coming to the front very 
fast these days. Some years ago it was con- 
sidered as a weed by those who knew no 
better. The former attitudeof the calieht- 
ened farmer today is changing to a great re- 
spect for and appreciation of Sweet Clover, 





both as a food for stock and as a valuable 
fertilizer for poor and worn out soils. 

There are two kinds of Sweet Clover. One 
is the White variety which grows sometimes 
as tall as 6 to7 feet. The other is the Yellow, 
which grows perhaps as high as2to 3 feet. 
The latter blooms from 3 to 4 weeks ahead 
of the White, which (the White) begins 
blooming in the latitude of Chicago about 
July ist, and continues in profuse bloom 
until frost kills it off. It is one of the best 
nectar-yielders known, and the honey pro- 
duced from it is second to none. 

One beauty about White Sweet Clover is 
that it will grow on almost any kind of land. 
The rougher and apparently most worthless 








the better. The seed can be scattered in 
waste-places, when it will grow of itself, 
without cultivation. It is a biennial; that is, 
dying out after the second yearif not re- 
seeded. It is one of the easiest plants to get 
rid of, if desired, by simply mowing it before 
the seed is matured. Of course, bee- keep- 
ers want it to go to seed, for then the bees 
will get all the nectar thatis in the blos- 
soms. 

The seed can be sown any time from now 
until next April or May. From 18 to 20 
pounds per acre of the unhulled seed is 
about the right quantity to sow. The seed 
is not yet as plentiful as it might be, for the 
reason that a good many who could gather it 
don't know its value, or that there is a de- 
mand for it sufficient to pay for the work of 
harvesting, threshing, etc. We, however, 
have beenable to secure a quantity of the 
unhulled White Sweet Clover Seed, which 
unhulled is c epettere dthe best for sowing, 
by those who have had the longest experi- 
ence withit. Wecan ship promptly at the 
following prices: 


Postpaid, 1 pound for 30 cents, or 2 bounds 
for s50 cents. By express or freight, 
Chicago—s pounds for $1.00; 10 me for 
$1.75; 25 pounds for $4.00; 50 pounds for $7.50; 
or 100 pounds for $12.00. 

If wanted by freight, it will be necessary to 
add so cents more for cartage to the above 
prices on each order. 


desired of the Yellow Sweet 
,add5 cents per pound to the above 


If seed is 
Clover 
prices. 

Address all orders to, 


Arnd Honey & Bee-Supply Co., 
148 W. Superior St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


| horse cuts and shocks equal witha 


corn binder. Sold in every State. Price $20 with 
Binder Attachment. S. C. MONTGOMERY, of 
Texaline, Tex., writes: ‘The harvester has 
proven all you claim forit. With the assistance 
of one man cut and bound over 100 acres of 
Corn, Kaffir Corn and Maize last year.” Testi- 
monials and catalog free, showing picture of 
harvester. New Process Mfg. Co., Salina, Kan. 





HARVESTER with Binder Attach- 
ment cuts and throws in piles on 
harvester or winrow. Man and 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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